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The Scientific Frontier. 
<saltigesns 
As we have seen,’ the name of Science is employed in so 


unscientific a manner by many of those who have it most 
constantly in their mouths, that, while they intend to preach 


precisely the same doctrine, they palpably contradict one 
another, some declaring that Science has finally solved problems 
upon which, according to others, she can never cast any light 


whatever. 

Leaving aside the obscurity and confusion thus generated, 
we’ must now examine the substantial principle of agreement 
underlying this seemingly fundamental discord, as exhibited 
in the conclusion at which both parties equally arrive. Taking 
their stand alike upon Science, and as proclaiming her message 
to the world, they agree in assuming, with entire confidence, 
that she has established her claim to be our one and only guide 
to any knowledge worthy of the name, so that—apart from 
the abstract truths of pure mathematics—whatever she cannot 
discover by her own methods of observation and experiment, 
is thereby proved, either to have no existence, or at best, to be 
for ever unknowable by man. And from this it follows that 
all belief in God, in our own soul, or indeed in any principle of 
life, transcending the forces of matter, is a mere delusion, for 
which there can be no rational basis, and which no self- 
respecting person can profess to entertain. 

Such is the doctrine categorically laid down by teachers 
whose authority none will gainsay. 


If [says Hume] we take in hand any volume of divinity, or school 
metaphysics, let us ask, Does tt contain any abstract reasoning concerning 
guantity or number? No. Does tt contain any experimental reasoning 
concerning matter of fact and existence? No.—Commit it then to the 
flames ; for it can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion. ? 

1 THe Month, February, 1905. Zhe Prerogatives of Science. 

2 Of the Academical and Sceptical Philosophy. (Essays Concerning Human 
Understanding.) 

VOL. CV. MARCH, 1905. 
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And Professor Huxley, having quoted this utterance to an 
audience he was addressing, thus continued : 


Permit me to enforce this most wise advice. Why trouble ourselves. 
about matters of which, however important they may be, we know 
nothing, and can know nothing ?! 


Nothing could be plainer or more explicit than this state- 
ment of the case, and evidently we have no need of further 
witnesses to establish its accuracy, for none of greater weight 
could be found. Accordingiy, we may without fear of mis- 
representation proceed to inquire upon what grounds this 
all-important maxim is held to rest. 

Obviously, it is not by the abstract methods of pure 
mathematics that we discover it. Therefore, unless it be a 
self-evident first principle, it must be the result of “experimental 
reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence,’ in other 
words, it must be demonstrated by the methods of physical 
science. And how is such demonstration to be obtained ? 
Physical science, as we know, can deal only with sensible 
phenomena: how, then, can it throw any light, positive or 
negative, upon the question as to whether anything exists 
beyond what such phenomena disclose? Science is the know- 
ledge of things seen. What bearing can it have upon things 
whose essence, supposing them to exist, is to be unseen? It 
would manifestly be childish to argue that no spiritual being 
exists, merely because Science can find no evidence of its exist- 
ence ; for, by the very terms of the question, no such evidence 
could possibly be presented in a form of which she could take 
cognizance. Therefore, it would seem, in one way only can the 
principle we have heard be established. If we could learn from 
the study of sensible phenomena, that the physical universe, or 
“Nature,” is its own sufficient explanation, or if, at least, we found 
good grounds for supposing that all which is, and must have 
been, may conceivably be thus one day rationally accounted for, 
then indeed we might not unreasonably be bidden to rest 
satisfied with what Science can tell us; for the principle would 
then come into play, which is dignified with the imposing title 
of the “Law of Parsimony,”—namely, the common-sense maxim 
that we have no right to make superfluous suppositions, and to 
imagine causes without which facts can be sufficiently explained. 
But unless it can be shown that Science has either found the 


1 The Physical Basis of Life, Lay Sermons, p. 145. 
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key to all mysteries, or proved herself capable of finding it, 
the human mind will not, at her alleged bidding, refrain from 
exploring regions of thought towards which of its very nature 
it inevitably tends, in quest of truths clearly recognized as 
incomparably more important than any others, in which very 
recognition it finds evidence that they can be reached. 

It is on the ground of her proved sufficiency as a guide, 
that we are told to take Science for our teacher, turning a deaf 
ear to any other; and when we ask for her credentials, we are 
assured that these are furnished by the “ Law or Principle of 
Continuity.” Of this we naturally desire to know more, and 
we turn once again to such instructors as can speak with 
indisputable authority. 


By the principle of continuity [says Mr. Romanes]! is meant the 


going on in nature are due to the same kind of method, #.2., the method 
of natural causation. This conception of the uniformity of nature is 
one that has only been arrived at step by step through a long and 
arduous course of human experience in the explanation of natural 
phenomena. . . . Everywhere the miraculous is progressively banished 
from the field of explanation by the advance of scientific discovery. 
. . . Nearly the whole field of explanation is occupied by naturalism, 
so that no one ever thinks of resorting to supernaturalism except in the 
comparatively few cases where Science has not been able to explore the 
most obscure regions of causation. One of these cases is the origin of 
life ; and, until quite lately, another was the origin of species. . . . All 
minds with any instincts of Science in their composition have grown 
to distrust, on merely antecedent grounds, any explanation which 
embodies a miraculous element, . . . they have come to regard it as an 
@ priori truth that nature is everywhere uniform in respect of method 
or causation, that the reign of law is universal, the principle of 
continuity ubiquitous.” 


Accordingly, the Principle of Continuity certifies, that 
everything in the universe is effected by natural laws, working 
as Science finds them at work to-day, by a continuous series 
of causes and effects, each cause being the effect of one before ; 
that almost everything which we find existing has already 
been thus fully explained, while similar explanation of the 
comparatively small residue will undoubtedly soon follow ; 

1 Darwin and after Darwin, i. 15. 

2 As is well known, Mr. Romanes before his death renounced the anti-theistic 


position he had so strongly held, but his previous utterances are still useful as 
exhibiting the position taken up by the school to which he had belonged. 
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and that there is no rational excuse for the introduction of 
anything in the shape of a “miracle,” that is to say, of what 
transcends the power of physical forces as Science knows them. 

Such is the doctrine, whether we style it a Law or a 
Principle, which, we are told, any instinct of Science forces 
upon our acceptance. It is, however, not very easy to under- 
stand how it can be spoken of as an @ priori truth, from which 
we start upon our investigations of nature, for it would seem, 
according to all rules of Science or logic, that we should rather 
arrive at it as their result. Nevertheless, this principle is not 
only described as an @ frzori truth by Mr. Romanes in the 
passage we have seen, in which he may probably speak loosely 
and inexactly, but still more emphatically and explicitly by 
Professor Huxley, who most particularly prided himself upon 
the precision and accuracy of his language. Our scientific 
initiation, he warns us, must begin with the acceptance of 
this same principle, though we have, and can have, no demon- 


stration of its truth. 


The one act of faith [he writes'] in the convert to Science, is the 
confession of the universality of order and of the absolute validity, in 
all times and under all circumstances, of the law of causation. This 
confession is an act of faith, because by the nature of the case, the 
truth of such propositions is not susceptible of proof. 


So again, as to the origin of life by spontaneous generation— 
for which, as Mr. Darwin acknowledged, this same Law of Con- 
tinuity is the sole argument.’ Professor Huxley, despite the 
“admitted absence of evidence” that such generation is possible, 
felt sure that it must have once occurred, as the Law requires— 
and this he styles “an act of philosophical faith.” * 

Still more formally, albeit not altogether consistently, he 
thus wrote on another occasion :* 


It is quite true that the ground of every one of our actions, and the 
validity of all our reasonings, rest upon the great act of faith, which 
leads us to take the experience of the past as a safe guide in our 
dealings with the present and the future. From the nature of ratioci- 
nation it is obvious that the axioms upon which it is based cannot be 
demonstrated by ratiocination. 


1 Reception of the ‘* Origin of Species.” (Life of Darwin, ii. 200.) 
* Letter to D. Mackintosh, Feb. 28, 1882. 

3 Biogenests and A biogenesis. 

+ ** Agnosticism,” Mineteenth Century, Feb. 1889, p. 185. 
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From all this it would seem that our Law of Continuity is 
at once an axiom or first principle, sustaining all our scientific 
conclusions, and has to be accepted “on faith.” But is it not 
manifest that such ideas are utterly contradictory? To believe 
on faith, is to believe in the absence of evidence sufficient to 
enforce belief. How can we possibly take an axiom on faith? 
It is accepted upon the clearest and strongest of all evidence, 
its own self-evidence, which compels our assent, directly to 
its truth, and indirectly to that of all which we argue from it. 
Therefore, if Professor Huxley means what he says, if the Law 
of Continuity be really a matter of “ faith,” it is not an axiom, 
and no process of ratiocination can deduce from it any 
certitude. 

We are therefore forced to suppose that neither Mr. Romanes, 
when he speaks of an @ priorz truth, nor Professor Huxley when 
he speaks of an Axiom, rightly expresses his own meaning. 
Undoubtedly what they wish to say is this. As in the present 
world we find everything to proceed uniformly according to the 
Laws of Nature, that is to say in a fixed sequence of events 
which nothing interrupts, the same cause, or antecedent, always, 
in like circumstances, producing the same result, we are led to 
believe that so it has ever been throughout the history of the 
universe, and that at no point or period has any other power 
intervened beyond those material forces which we find in action 
to-day, forces which we can observe in the phenomena they 
produce, and with which we can experiment. And as our 
scientific knowledge grows, we find these forces competent to 
explain so much, as necessarily to conclude that when knowledge 
is full they will be found to explain all. 

Such, in brief, is the Law of Continuity as understood by 
those who profess the Creed of Naturalism in any form, and 
for whose systems it furnishes a common basis, whatever be 
their individual differences, as Agnostics, in the popular sense 
of the word, or Materialists, or Positivists, or Scientific Monists. 
It is therefore neither more nor less than an inference from 
facts, and, like other similar inferences, must be judged by 
comparison with those facts. 

Taught by experience, we will commence by defining our 
terms, and so making sure that we understand of what we are 
speaking. According to the doctrine of Continuity, the course 
of all things, from first to last, has proceeded according to the 
“Laws of Nature,’ and to them alone. But what then is meant 
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by “Nature”? To this question Professor Huxley gives, in one 
sentence, three several replies: 


Nature [he tells us!] means neither more nor less than that which 
is ; the sum of phenomena presented to our experience ; the totality of 
events past, present, and to come. 


If we take the first or the last of these definitions, 
all further inquiry is manifestly ruled out of court, just as the 
description of the shamrock as “a trefoil growing only in 
Ireland,” precludes all question as to its occurrence anywhere 
else. On such terms, everything must be included within the 
limits of “ Nature,” just as certainly as the radii of a circle 
must lie within its circumference. To say that we can find 
no trace of laws or forces which are not “natural,” is merely 
to say that we discover none which are non-existent; for 
whatever exists must be a part of “that which is,” or of the 
“totality of events past, present, and future.” Evidently, 
therefore, we should embark on a mere fool’s errand by 
undertaking any inquiry upon these conditions, and must have 
recourse to the third definition inserted by Professor Huxley 
between his others, but differing essentially from both-—‘ The 
sum of phenomena presented to our experience.” That is to 
say, we must ask whether the phenomena of the external world, 
as known to us, furnish sound reasons for believing that the 
forces of which Science can take cognizance, can account for 
everything of which these same phenomena tell us, without the 
intervention of a “miracle.” And by a “miracle” we must 
understand any result which cannot be so accounted for, all 
evidence of a power transcending those forces which are the 
object of observation and experiment. It is by no means 
required, as is so commonly assumed, that nothing should 
be termed miraculous except what operates spasmodically and 
at intervals, and dislocates the sequence of natura! operations. 
The whole question is whether Nature does or does not give 
evidence of a power essentially different from any which the 
methods of physical science can discover, a power upon which 
she must ultimately and absolutely depend. If Nature can 
adequately explain herself, the continuity of her operations will 
furnish their own evidence ; but in default of this, some power 
beyond her own is an obvious necessity to explain that 
continuity. 


1 English Men of Letters: Hunte, p. 131. 
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For the rest, although the authorities to whom we have 
listened are by no means at one,—Mr. Romanes declaring our 
scientific comprehension of Nature to be so ample as to be 
practically complete, while Professor Huxley pronounces it 
paltry and insignificant,—they are quite in accord as to that 
which is clearly the root of the matter, for with both alike it 
is the “ Law of Causation” upon which the Law of Continuity 
must needs depend. Now, the Law of Causation zs a self- 
evident first principle, an axiom which cannot be proved, just 
because it is self-evident, and its truth, manifest at first sight, 
cannot be reached by ratiocination from any other truth, there 
being none more obvious than itself. It is the principle recog- 
nized since human thought began, as a corner-stone of all 
reasoning. Ex uthilo, nihil fit— From nothing, nothing comes:” 
which is as much as to say, that everything which begins to be, 
must have a pre-existing cause, and a cause capable of pro- 
ducing it. How, it must be asked, does such a principle as this 
serve to convince us that the operations of Nature, as observed 
through their phenomena, are their own sufficient explanation, 
and that nothing is required beyond the forces of which we 
discover physical evidence, to account for the totality of 
things ? 

Seeking a reply to this question, we must speedily realize 
that, in such utterances as we are examining, the term “ Law 
of Causation” is employed with no greater accuracy than others 
with which we have had to deal. When Romanes tells us to 
assume, in the name of Science, “that nature is everywhere 
uniform in respect of method or causation, that the reign of 
law is universal, the principle of continuity ubiquitous,” 
and when, with considerably greater clearness, Huxley bids 
us commence our scientific discipline by confessing “the 
absolute validity, at all times and under all circumstances of 
the Law of Causation,’—what they really mean is not the Law 
of Causation at all, as we have seen it, and as it can be called 
self-evident,—but something entirely different ; in fact the very 
principle which requires to be proved. By the “Law of 
Causation” they signify “The Law of Natural Causation,” as 
indeed Romanes in one place says, of Causation solely by forces 
which are subject to scientific observation and experiment, and 
which they assume to be the only forces possible, or possibly 
knowable. Therefore, they argue, those who maintain that there 

are facts which the forces or potencies of matter cannot have 
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produced, contradict the “Principle of Causation.” Of such 
folk, Professor Huxley triumphantly asks :! 


Do they believe that anything in this universe happens without 
reason or without a cause? Do they really conceive that any event 
has no cause, and could not have been predicted by any one who had 
a sufficient insight into the order of Nature? If they do, it isthey who 
are the inheritors of antique superstition and ignorance, and whose 
minds have never been illumined by a ray of scientific thought. 


Of course, no man in his senses ever entertained so 
preposterous a notion as that effects could happen without a 
cause. But this is not quite the same as arguing that the causes 
(so to style them) which we can discover by “experimental 
reasoning,” being manifestly incapable of producing certain 
actual effects, there must necessarily exist some other cause, 
which we cannot so discover. It is, indeed, precisely the Law 
of Causation, in its legitimate form, which blocks the way, and 
forbids us to accept the so-called Law of Continuity in the 
materialistic form in which it is presented to us. In brief, while 
it is argued on the one hand—“ Every event must have a cause ; 
but Science can discover none but physical causes: there- 
fore every event must have a physical cause:”—it is replied 
on the other—“ Every event must have a sufficient cause: but 
Science can discover no sufficient cause for the totality of things : 
therefore there must be one, or more, differing essentially from 
those with which she can deal.” 

The approaches being thus to some extent cleared, we may 
proceed to examine the case for the Law of Continuity as put 
forth by its advocates. 

Everything, it is urged, proceeds in Nature regularly, and 
according to what we must recognize as “Law.” All natural 
forces and agents—gravitational, chemical, electrical, magnetic, 
—light, heat, sound,—acting always according to precisely the 
same rules, and in like circumstances producing the same 
phenomena, carry the universe on its course, through all its 
infinite varieties. Suns and planets rotate and revolve, seasons 
come and go, the cycle of life, birth, maturity, and decay, rolls on 
like an endless chain, each living thing perpetuating its likeness, 
according to its kind,—and, since the whole economy of Nature 
is thus perpetually maintained and administered before our eyes 
under the action of such material forces,——what right can we 





Op. cit. p. 200. 





1 Reception of Origin of Species. 
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have to demand any further explanation than they afford? Is 
it not the part of common sense to assume that as it is now, so 
it has ever been, and ever will be, and that the material uni- 
verse finds in itself all the power of which it constantly gives 
evidence ? 

This is, I hope, an adequate statement of the case, which, in 
view of its vital importance, demands the fairest as well as the 
fullest consideration ; but if it has thus been rightly represented, 
it is not easy to understand how our Law has come to be so 
widely and so easily accepted. 

For, in the first place, leaving aside for the present difficulties 
still more fundamental, it is quite certain that the course of 
Nature cannot possibly have been ever the same as it now is, 
and that her Laws, as Science knows them, are wholly inade- 
quate to explain her past. To take but two signal instances. 
We are assured by so high a scientific authority as Lord Kelvin, 
—whose conclusions have been met only by gratuitous and 
therefore non-scientific suppositions,—that the machinery of our 
solar system, which more than aught else seems to convey the 
sense of automatic continuity, must have had a beginning, and 
must have an end, no less surely than a clock which we find 
going, must have been wound up, and if left to itself must 
ultimately run down. 

Still more obvious is this in the case of life. To quote 
a typical example which is none the worse because it 
is as old as the days of Ancient Greece. Every fowl is 
hatched out of an egg, and every egg is laid by a fowl. But, 
since we know that the race of fowls has not existed for ever, 
we are of necessity driven to the conclusion, that either the first 
fowl was hatched from an egg that never was laid, or the first 
egg was laid by a fowl that never was hatched. And this 

‘dilemma holds good, though we reduce its elements to their 
simplest and most primitive types. However life may first have 
originated, whether spontaneously or otherwise, and in however 
structureless a form, its appearance was a contravention of our 
Laws of Nature. These so-called Laws are but a record of 
verified experience, and the generation of life except from a 
living parent is what experience does not verify, but contra- 
dicts. Here therefore is a necessary breach of continuity. Of 
the two factors which make up Nature’s Laws, her forces and 
the conditions of their action, one or other must have been 
utterly different from what we know, in order to account for an 
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operation which our experience of her renders it impossible 
even to imagine. 

But another consideration is still more fundamental. It 
appears constantly to be assumed, that we have attained to 
Science,—to the felicity of those who understand things in 
their causes,—when we have ascertained the course which they 
actually follow; that to establish the invariable sequence of 
certain phenomena, is equivalent to an explanation of their 
occurrence. This is like saying that one who traced all the 
work of an engine to the movements of the piston, had thereby 
fully explained it, although he knew nothing about steam. 
Yet in regard of Nature we find modes of reasoning constantly 
employed which have no deeper foundation. It is argued, for 
example, in support of the theory of organic evolution, that H 
developments quite as wonderful as it supposes, occur every 
day under our eyes; every organic creature commencing its 
existence as a mere speck, a cell devoid of structure, which 
invariably develops by a process, which undeniably is “natural,” 
to the perfect form of its kind, usually of unimaginable and 
inimitable complexity. Therefore, we are asked to acknow- 
ledge that the same laws and forces which develop an oak 
from an acorn, may equally have developed it from a toadstool ; 
or an eagle from an oyster, as well as from an egg. 

This, however, is but to attempt the elucidation of one 
mystery by invoking another. “The evolution of the universe,” 
says Professor Huxley,’ “is neither more nor less explicable 
than that of a chicken ;” that is to say, however constantly we 
see it occur, the genesis of a chicken is as inexplicable by 
Science, as that of the world. Our experience of the past leads 
us confidently to anticipate that from an egg which, to begin 
with, contained neither cock nor hen, one or other will, under 
proper conditions, inevitably be produced in a certain period 
of time; that from a microscopic cellular germ will be evolved 
in due order all the parts of the future bird, skull, beak, eyes, 
wings, legs, and the rest. But the cause of their production is 
as profound a mystery, as truly a “miracle” in the true sense 
of the word, as if each were, in each separate instance, 
specifically “created.” Science has not even a conjecture to 
hazard. Nor can it be said that because a wonder happens often, 
it ceases to be wonderful. From its ceaseless recurrence we 
can only learn that it is part of a plan, or system,—that in 





1 Reception of Origin of Species. Op. cit. p. 203. 
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physical nature there is a power ever at work, over and above 
the physical forces which can be detected by physical tests; a 
power which although it must, therefore, be for ever unverified 
by Science, does not less imperiously on that account demand 
the recognition of our reason. 

It is in truth by forgetting the true boundaries of Science 
that so much confusion and error is occasioned. The “extremely 
limited” character of her conclusions being ignored, it is con- 
stantly taken for granted that when we discover what takes 
place in Nature, we discover likewise how or why it does so. 
But in the words of one who has pried deeper than most men :! 


Reconnaissons qu’en réalité nous ne savons rien de rien, s'il faut 
creuser 4 fond les choses. Scientifiquement, la nature est une énigme 
sans solution definitive pour la curiosité de ’homme. 


Or as Pasteur more tersely puts it, “ Tout est miracle.” 

But from this very limitation of our knowledge an objection 
is‘drawn against the possibility of such inferences as those 
upon which all our above argument depends. Knowing so 
little as we do concerning the reality of things, what right have 
we—it is demanded—to decide of what matter is capable, and 
of what incapable? How can we possibly tell whether the 
forces which Science has detected exhaust its potentialities? 
We have no notion what matter really zs, how then can we be 
sure that it is not everything, including life and mind? 

Here, as is obvious, we find ourselves in a field entirely new, 
and are introduced to quite another system of philosophy— 
that of Scientific Monism—requiring fulness of treatment that 
cannot at present be accorded to it. Let it be sufficient therefore, 
now to observe, that whoever takes up such a position, frankly 
abandons the ground of Science, for that of Nescience; and 
while he still terms his system “ Scientific,” bases its philosophy, 
as a first principle, upon the incompetence of Science to give 
us any true knowledge whatever. 

On another occasion the endeavour will be made to show 
that no less than the exaggerations of her capabilities previously 
considered, this disparagement of them is fatally at variance with 
common sense, and in a very special manner with Science 
herself. 

ae 


1 J. H. Fabre, Souvenirs Entomologiques, iii. 317. 
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The Battle of the Schools in Belgium.’ 
(1879—1884.) 


DURING the last half-century the principal matters of party 
controversy in Belgium have been furnished by religious 
questions. War against the Catholic Church, against her 
control of education and her doctrines, has been the battle-cry 
of the Liberal Associations since 1846; and although at the 
present day the struggle of class against class absorbs some 
of the activity of unbelief, nevertheless ultra-Conservative 
doctrinaires and extreme Socialists share alike the desire to 
“smother Catholicism in mud.” Never, however, in the 
contemporaneous history of Belgium has antagonism to the 
Church inspired an effort at once so malignant and so 
cleverly planned as that which has made the period between 
1879 and 1884 for ever memorable, and is now known as the 
Battle of the Schools (La Lutte Scolaire). Those six years 
of Liberal ascendency and religious persecution are amongst 
the most troubled that Belgium has passed through since 1830; 
they cover the acute phase of the conflict between the Church 
and its Catholic defenders on the one hand, and Free-thought, 
upheld by the whole strength of Liberalism, on the other. 

It was avowedly a struggle for supremacy in the work of 
moulding minds. The Church’s adversaries, who came into 
power in 1878, were fully aware that the future would not be 
for them, and that they certainly would never destroy the 
influence of Catholicism, unless they obtained the mastery over 
the minds of the children. With this object in view, they drew 
up an educational code which would, as they thought, “ snatch 
souls from the Church,” Their legislation, in fact, turned the 
priest out of the primary schools and expunged religion from 
the programmes of study; it handed over public education, 

! By favour of the Author, M. Pierre Verhaegen, Provincial Councillor, we are 


enabled, in this and two following articles, to give excerpts from his forthcoming 
work, Za /utte scolaire en Belgique (to be published by A. Siffer, Ghent). 
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without check or condition, to official caprice and to the 
influences of Free-thought. The leader of the Right, M. Malou, 
branded it with a name which has survived him; he called 
it La Lot de malheur : “The Law calamitous.” 

Hotly opposed by the Catholics, this iniquitous Code was 
defended by the Liberals with the energy of despair. It was 
a battle of giants. Never have more supreme efforts been 
exerted by either of two armies in hostile contact. Never have 
the exact bearings of political parties contending for power 
been exhibited in more definite light. 

From the Liberal ranks came an explosion of sectarian 
fury. In order to extinguish the Faith in the minds of the 
children of the people, they stretched to their utmost limits the 
vast combination of resources at the disposal of centralized 
authority. The State declared its own omnipotence, and 
trampled under foot every sense of decency, the Constitution 
itself, and the claims of justice and liberty. 

On the Catholic side there was the resistance, step by step, 
of a united, an entire people, profoundly Christian, and resolved 
to face the greatest sacrifices to safeguard the Faith of their 
children; a magnificent effort, such as is possible only to 
a party which gains strength under persecution, and whose 
arsenals are stored with those two irresistible weapons, an 
unshakeable belief in religion, and a deep-rooted love of liberty. 
Religion and Liberty—these two words sum up the whole 
educational conflict. 

The Liberal party, after their victory in 1878, brought the 
entire weight of their policy to bear on the systematic oppression 
of liberty. That was the cause of their final downfall. The 
Catholics met the oppression of their stubborn foes by making 
liberty the foundation of the marvellous edifice of their resistance 
to persecution, and the triumph of 1884 justified this energetic 
assumption of the offensive. 

To describe this double aspect of the educational conflict is 
the task we here undertake. After a rapid survey of the 
historical preliminaries of the dispute, and of the various school 
regulations which succeeded each other in Belgium from 1842 
to 1879, we shall deal first with the organization of Catholic 
and free teaching on the morrow of the vote for the Loz de 
malheur, and we shall describe the wonderful results obtained in 
that domain after a few months of heroic effort ; we shall pass 
in review the glaring results of neutral and official teaching ; 
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we shall recall the incredible vexations of the Liberal policy, 
the memorable resistance of those who were its victims, and 
the victory at the elections, which put an end to this disastrous 
condition of affairs, and brought “ Universal Relief” to the 
country. 


I. 
THE PRELIMINARIES OF THE CONFLICT. 

Until about the year 1860, the administration of the schools, 
although a subject of theoretical discussion, remained practically 
outside the political arena. Immediately after the proclama- 
tion of National Independence, the Catholics, who in concert 
with the Liberals had accomplished the Revolution of 1830, 
applied themselves to the task of reorganizing and developing 
the work of education, which had been ruined, or brought into 
discredit by the Dutch Government. In the space of ten years 
they achieved such remarkable results, particularly in the 
department of elementary teaching, that the ultimate capture 
by them of the entire field of primary instruction might be 
confidently anticipated. They alone had availed themselves 
of the freedom accorded to education by the Constitution of 
1831.1 By the end of 1840, out of 5,189 primary schools in 
Belgium, 2,284 were entirely maintained and managed by 
Catholics, without taking into account the State-aided schools 
which were placed under their care. This happy result had 
been reached through the encouragement given by the Bishops, 
the zeal of the clergy, and the generosity of the laity, and it 
was a proof that religious convictions were firmly rooted in 
the majority of the Belgian people. Education was rapidly 
extended and improved without any appreciable co-operation 
on the part of the State; the interference of the latter was 
mostly a matter of form, as the constituents of 1831 had 
wished that it should be. Statesmen of that period agreed in 
restricting such interference to a minimum, they regarded it 
as an occasional necessity and trusted to the beneficial operation 
of liberty. 

But it was not long before a different interpretation was 
given of the State legislation concerning education. The 

1 Article 17 of the Belgian Constitution directs that Education shall be free : 
‘*L’enseignement est libre; toute mesure préventive est interdite ; la répression des 
délits n’est réglée que par la loi. L’instruction publique donnée aux frais de l’Etat 
est également réglée par la loi.” 
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Catholics remained convinced that the business of the State in 
the matter of education was to encourage private initiative and 
to supplement its inefficiency, for that of itself a Government is 
incompetent either to educate or to direct the education of the 
people. 

The Liberals, on the other hand, maintained that the 
Constitution invested the State with the power, and imposed 
upon it the duty, of teaching the people—of establishing and 
conducting a system of public education. Some of them even 
went so far as to affirm that liberty of teaching simply meant 
that any one had a right to open a school if he chose to do 
so; but that the Government had an equal right to use the 
resources at its command to open other schools to compete 
with them and crush them out of existence. Born enemies of 
freedom, it pained them to think that if the Catholic movement 
continued its progressive course, Belgium would soon, through 
the exercise of the liberty enjoyed under the law, become 
possessed of a complete educational endowment. They dreaded 
the prospect of seeing the clergy “ monopolize the education of 
youth.” Under the pretext that liberty of teaching had failed 
to do all that was expected of it, they devised a means to stop 
its progress and set on foot a movement in favour of the 
direct and systematic intervention of the State in the matter of 
primary education. 

The Catholics could not at this time foresee that the public 
schools supported by the money of the ratepayers, would one 
day be claimed by the Liberals as being //ezr schools. Con- 
fiding in the good faith of their opponents, a large number of 
Catholics abandoned their first position as to the incompetence 
of the State, and consented that the central authority should 
intervene with moderation to unite the scattered efforts of the 
various sections of the people in one common system, in order 
to stimulate them, and if necessary to supplement their ineffi- 
ciency. The only thing asked for in return was that the 
education and instruction given in the public schools should be 
based on religious principles. In 1840 legislation had become 
inevitable. There was substantial agreement as to the necessity 
of some State intervention, but opinions differed as to the 
modus operandi and as to the nature of the guarantees to be 
given to safeguard religious instruction. The law of 1842 was 
the result of mutual concessions. It was an agreement which 
bore an outward appearance of equity. The Catholics accorded 
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a wide measure of intervention to the State; the Liberals 
resigned themselves to the official intervention of the clergy. 
The former accepted State teaching, the latter the legality of 
religious instruction. 

By virtue of the law of 1842, the teaching of religion and 
morality was obligatory in all communal primary schools. This 
instruction was given by the master himself in every school, in 
accordance with the religion professed by the majority of the 
pupils, and without the surveillance and direction of the 
ministers of that religion.’ 

Children not belonging to the same religious communion 
as the majority of the pupils were dispensed from attending 
the definite religious instruction given; but this dispensation 
had by no means the effect of eliminating the religious tone 
given to the general course of the teaching ; this was of obliga- 
tion. Ministers of religion were authorized to inspect the school 
at all times; the law entrusted them with the control of the 
books used in the teaching of religion and morals, and also of 
the books assigned for the reading lessons. 

Each commune was obliged to have at least one school 
within its boundary; but the necessity of building or maintaining 
a school could be obviated either by making an agreement with 
a private school and adopting and subsidizing it, or by proving 
that the free education actually provided sufficed for the needs 
of the population. In order to pay for the education of poor 
children, the charge of which devolved on the commune, the 
latter might subsidize the private schools attended by these 
children. 

Schoolmasters and mistresses were to be recruited either 
from the normal schools directly belonging to the State or 
from the private normal schools authorized by it. This clause, 
which corresponded to the adoption of the primary schools, 
especially concerned the normal establishments founded by 
the Bishops. The authorized normal schools, as well as the 
adopted primary schools, were placed under the control of State 
Inspectors; they had a right to a grant from the public treasury. 


1 This clause, which was in accordance with both the spirit and the letter of the 
Constitution, allowed dissenters to have their own public schools, in any place 
where they were numerous enough to require such institutions. Advantage was 
taken of this permission, and, in several towns, Protestants and Jews opened 
schools which were paid by the commune and the State. But as the great 
majority of children were Catholics, the doctrines of the Church were legally 
taught in nearly all the schools of the country. 
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In the normal schools belonging to the State, the religious 
instruction was entrusted to chaplains. The Commission which 
awarded diplomas, to the pupil-teachers from the normal 


schools, either public or authorized, necessarily included several 
ecclesiastics among its members, and religious subjects figured 
in the examination-papers. The communes exercised a free 
choice among the candidates from the different schools who 
had obtained diplomas. 

Such, in its essential provisions, was the law arrived at by 
mutual concessions, which for thirty-seven years was the funda- 
mental charter of public elementary education in Belgium. As 
may be seen, a wide amount of influence was accorded to each 
of the contracting parties. The law took account of facts, of 
pre-existing rights, and of the varied interests which it had to 
respect. It called on all elements of society to unite in the 
common work of education, and for each was found an open 
field to work in and a guarantee of freedom for that work. 

It is true, the action of the central power was admitted, but 
in a less degree than in any other continental nation. The 
Catholic Church had legal securities for her rights, both in the 
religious character of the instruction imparted, and in the various 
means of control placed at her disposal. The clergy were no 
longer the sole masters in those free schools which profited 
by the advantages of adoption, but, on the other hand, they 
acquired legal and positive rights over the official schools. 

This law was equitably administered by all the Ministers of 
the Interior, Liberals as well as Catholics, for a quarter of a 
century. The new system worked smoothly; disputes were 
rare ; even friction seldom arose: the reason being that the law 
made but few innovations, and that it especially respected 
existing institutions. Loyally carried out, the arrangement 
adapted itself to the condition of the country and to the wishes, 
so to speak, of the great majority of the people. The progress 
of education, therefore, soon became noticeable. In 1845 the 
number of children of both sexes attending the primary schools 
—communal, free, and adopted—was 426,385. In 1875 the 
official number was 652,657, an increase of 226,272. Allowing 
for the increase of the population, school attendance had risen 
about 31 per cent. in thirty years. And this progress did not 
slacken. Its consequence was a rapid rise in the level of 
education all over the country. In 1843 the number of young 
people who could read and write was 49°15 per cent., or less 
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than half of the population; in 1875 it was as high as 76°53 
per cent., that is to say, more than three-quarters. 

From the bare point of view of the spread of knowledge 
and the undeniable rise in the average standard, these results 
will appear splendid ; in reality they were deadly and threaten- 
ing, for by the side of the continued progress of the Government 
schools, they testified to the decadence of free voluntary teaching. 

Trusting to a law which still left some room for religion in 
the school, Catholics had thrown away their leading position. 
Their power of initiative was gone, and, as the demand for 
personal sacrifices grew less in consequence of the facilities and 
advantages offered by the State, they allowed their own 
magnificent organization to fall into decay—the organization 
which it had cost them so much to build up in the years 
preceding 1842. From a total of 2,284 private schools which 
had been reached in 1840, the number had fallen to 1,430 in 
1875, and of these only 958 were free of public control ; while 
during the same period the number of communal schools had 
risen from 2,109 to 4,157. Not content with allowing their 
schools to be submerged by State competition, the Catholics 
themselves helped on the work of destruction by voting larger 
and larger sums for the maintenance of the official schools. In 
1843 the expenditure on the primary schools was about 2% 
million francs ; in 1875 it was more than 24 millions; in 1878, 
the last year of the Conservative Ministry, it had risen to more 
than 28 millions. Thus the era of school waste was ushered in. 

The Liberals, on their side, were not inactive; the law of 
1842 afforded them an excellent opportunity of forwarding their 
projects, and the improvident compliance of the Catholics 
stimulated their zeal. 

The entire history of Belgian Liberalism may be summed 
up as being a progressive march towards the realization of a 
principle of odious despotism, of the domination of the State over 
the Church and over the consciences of men. 

In the pursuit of this object the Moderate element of the party 
at first offers some resistance to the Progressives, but it is 
incapable of holding out for any long time, since in the main 
it starts with the same principles, and is impregnated with the 
germs of the same aspirations ; consequently it allows itself to 
be led and finally to be absorbed by the advanced section. To 
this predominating influence of Radical views in the Liberal 
party must be attributed the greater part of the violent measures 
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aimed later on against the religious beliefs and institutions 


of the nation. 

It was after 1842 that symptoms of Liberal reaction began 
to manifest themselves ; they owed formal birth to the Liberal 
Congress of 1846. Besides the organization of a scheme to 
confer on the Masonic Lodges a sovereign dictatorship over 
the Liberal electors and the entire Liberal party, the Congress 
occupied itself especially with the law of 1842. By a large 
majority the law was condemned as being unconstitutional 
and contrary to liberty of conscience; it was objected to as 
admitting the principle of a division of authority between the 
State and the religious associations which ought to have been 
eliminated, and of perpetuating in fact the domination of the 
whole field of education by the Church. The Congress agreed 
on the necessity 


of revising the law, and of organizing public education under the 
exclusive direction of the civil power, by giving to the latter constitu- 
tional means of competing with private schools, and by doing away 
with the authorized intervention of ministers of religion in the educa- 
tion organized by the civil power. 


And this was the result—four years after the vote—of the law 
of compromise of 1842, of the right of teaching conceded by 
Catholics to the State! 

The Progressive Manifesto was restricted to generalities ; 
the bulk of its supporters failed to perceive that beneath 
its skilfully-worded phrases was concealed that anti-religious 
spirit with which it was hoped to impregnate by degrees the 
entire Liberal party. 

At the same time Radicalism was in the ascendant. 
Every year retirement or death took away some of the men 
who, in concert with the Catholics, had drawn up the Constitu- 
tion. They were replaced in the electoral body, in the 
administration, and in the Chambers, by a new generation, 
brought up amidst religious controversy and more and more 
hostile to the traditional faith of the Belgian people. The 
great bulk of the Liberal party, while blaming the excesses 
of speech of the advanced section, glided insensibly down the 
incline, and the number of Radicals continued to increase. 

Radicalism did not fail to take advantage of this increase 
of influence, and constant pressure was put on the Liberal party 
in order to obtain the revision of the law of 1842; with the 
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result that in a short time the only Liberal candidates proposed at 
the elections were chosen from among the opponents of that law. 

At the same time Liberal statesmen, in all probability, 
would have continued to respect the educational settlement of 
1842 for a longer period, if it had not been for the able, energetic, 
and persevering campaign waged against this settlement by the 
Freemasons. After 1850 the Lodges had obtained considerable 
influence over public opinion in Belgium. They were con- 
tinually being recruited from the upper and middle classes of 
Liberals, and, in proportion as the latter allowed themselves to 
be imbued with anti-religious Radicalism, Freemasonry exercised 
an increasingly preponderant influence over them. It had 
early learnt the supreme importance of primary teaching, and 
hastened to direct all its efforts towards the realization of its 
views on the subject. 

From 1860 the Lodges obtained an ascendency over the 
Liberal party, and over the Radical political associations of 
the whole country. They pressed on them the theory of 
compulsory, official, gratuitous education, under purely lay 
management. By degrees they succeeded in making this the 
programme of leaders of parties, and drafted the law of 1879, 
which however was, in their eyes, only a first step towards a 
still more Radical educational legislation. 

It is in 1859 that the first trace of official and united action 
on the part of Freemasonry in the matter of education can be 
perceived. In that year the Grand-Orient of Belgium placed 
the question of compulsory education on the programme of all 
the Lodges under its obedience. The majority of them in 
compliance with its request sent up memorials which were 
published at Brussels in 1863. These memorials are more or 
less advanced, more or less Radical, in respect of the methods 
which they advocate, but they are in perfect agreement as to 
the end to be attained, and as to the general plan to be pursued. 

The first item on the programme is the secularization of 
teaching. Thus the Lodge of Liége said definitely : 


Nous excluons de l’enseignement primaire toute instruction reli- 
gieuse ; nous la considérons comme une atteinte a la liberté de con- 
science. 


The Lodge of Antwerp declared that : 


L’intervention du prétre dans l’enseignement, 4 titre d’autorité, 
annihile forcément I’instituteur, le paralyse, et prive les enfants de tout 
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enseignement moral, logique et rationnel. JL’enseignement du catéchisme 
est le plus grand obstacle au développement des facultes de V’enfant. Lesprit 
humain, Sil était dégagé de cet amas de choses qui le faussent, deviendrait 
plus juste, plus droit; plus moral. C’est la un premier but que doit 
s imposer le législateur. 


The Lodge of Brussels spoke confidently of the coming event. 
Its words were: 


Le jour selon nos voeux n’est pas loin, ot le Parlement belge reten- 
tira 4 son tour de la proclamation au principe de l’école laique, de 
Yenseignement laique de la morale. Ce jour-la le pays sera doté 
d’une des plus précieuses conquétes de la civilisation moderne, et la 
maconnerie pourra se glorifier d’avoir fait inscrire dans la législation 
application d’une idée pour laquelle elle travaille et lutte depuis 
plusieurs siécles. 


But was the education to be given in these laicised schools 
to consist merely of elementary and purely technical instruction, 
and not to include moral and civic training? “Not so,” the 
Antwerp Lodge goes on to say. “Religious and moral instruc- 
tion will be replaced in our schools by the teaching of social 
morality, and of the spirit of our Constitution.” “The school- 
master will have to confine himself,” affirmed the Liege Lodge, 
“to the inculcation of the general principles of morality.” Here 
we have traced in advance the system adopted by the law of 
1879, and a precise definition of the neutral or universal code 
of morals which a few years later would be upheld by the 
Liberal Government. 

Certain Lodges, that of Namur amongst others, contented 
themselves with merely filling their memorials with savage 
diatribes against the clergy and religion. For the Namur Lodge, 
“the essential feature of compulsory education is that it should 
take no notice of religion, nor perhaps even of morals.” 

All the memorials, however, were in favour of legal com- 
pulsion, based on a system of penalties. Their ideas on this 
subject were set forth in a scheme for a code of twenty-three 
articles, and summed up in the five following propositions : 


1°. Obligation pour le pére ou pour la mére veuve de-conduire de 
force ses enfants a l’école. 

2°. Suppression de toute instruction religieuse. 

3°. Inscription du nom des parents en défaut sur un tableau exposé 
publiquement devant la maison commune. 
4°. Condamnation des parents & une amende de roo francs au 
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maximum ; en cas d’insolvabilité, 4 des travaux forcés de un 4 trente 
jours au profit de la commune, ou 4 un emprisonnement de un 4 cing 
jours. 

5°. Comme dernier moyen, enlévement de l’enfant a la direction 
paternelle. 


Under the strict discipline of the Lodges, the Progressive 
party carried on an active propaganda in favour of these ideas, 
which were also disseminated by the greater part of the Liberal 
press. The dourgeoiste and electorate of the principal towns 
assimilated them by degrees, and laid the obligation of up- 
holding them on their representatives in the Elective Assemblies. 
The most authoritative exponents of Liberalism, MM. de 
Laveleye and Laurent, echoed them in their lectures at the 
University and in their publications. The Rationalist University 
of Brussels spread the doctrines among the young men who 
frequented it, and most of the Liberal Associations of the 
country were gradually imbued with them. 

This propaganda found a congenial soil in the majority 
of the great centres, at Brussels and in the faubourgs, at 
Ghent, Antwerp, Liége, and in many of the second-class 
towns. The communal administration in these towns had 
passed from the hands of Catholics, or of moderate Liberals, 
to those of the most extreme Radicals; the Lodges exercised 
a predominant influence over the public schools, and, especially 
from the year 1865, the law of 1842 had practically become a 
dead letter. The choice of professors was made in a spirit 
directly hostile to the Church; masters were tolerated at the 
head of the schools who professed perfect indifference towards 
the religion they were appointed to teach. Some even who 
had been divorced and had contracted civil marriages were 
retained in their office, notwithstanding the scandal given by 
their lives; those masters who ventured to show themselves 
to be Catholics were exposed to endless annoyances. The 
guarantees provided by the law proved fallacious. At Brussels 
the crucifixes disappeared from many schools at the demand 
of a handful of Free-thinking parents; in others, prayers were 
discontinued at the opening and closing of the school, religious 
instruction’ ceased to be given in some instances, and was 
replaced by gymnastic exercises. In the communal schools 
at Antwerp, pupils who had made their First Communion 
were dispensed from attending the religious instruction, and 
religious and moral teaching came there to be regarded, 
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generally, as optional; books calculated to excite hatred of 
religion were even given to the children as prizes. At Ghent 
the schools fell under the dominion of the publicist professor, 
Laurent, who turned them into a perfect hot-bed of anti- 
Christian teaching. Many of the communal schoolmistresses 
had remained openly Catholic. M. Laurent exercised constant 
pressure on these mistresses, recommending them to discontinue 
their religious practices, or, again, endeavouring to overthrow 
their faith in Christianity, or lastly compelling them to canvass 
for the votes of their relations at the coming elections. If to this 
picture we add that the Liberal administration systematically 
refused grants to the adopted schools, and continually opened 
new Official schools in opposition to the free schools, the opinion 
expressed by the Liberal Précurseur, respecting the educational 
situation in the great centres, is not surprising :—‘“In these 
towns the revision of the law of 1842 will but slightly change 
the existing state of affairs.” 

These modifications in the application of the law, silently 
and noiselessly effected, did not satisfy the advanced party ; 
they aimed at complete revision. Defeated in the elections 
of 1870, the Liberals were made to understand that they would 
lose all influence in the future, unless they were prepared to 
join the advanced party in the paths of Radicalism. The 
revision of the law of 1842 was soon part of the programme 
of all the Liberal leaders, including M. Frére-Orban. “ Let 
there be no misapprehension,” wrote the Flandre Libérale in 
recording this agreement of the Left, “party strife now turns 
directly on the education question; and once started on that 
road, it will be impossible to stop short at the teaching and 
intervention of the priest in the schools.” 

As may clearly be seen, this was the systematic persecution 
of the Catholic Church which had been already decreed in the 
Masonic meetings, and announced in their most influential and 
important organ. That the return of Liberalism to power was 
to usher in a completely anti-religious policy could be doubtful 
to no one. 

“War is declared,” writes again the Flandre Libérale: 

La guerre est entre nous et elle subsistera, jusqu’A ce que soit votre 
Eglise, soit Etat succombe. Mais nous avons foi dans notre cause, 
lavenir est 2 nous, et c’est votre Eglise qui, ne pouvant pas plier, sera 
brisée. 


Then, asking who will prevail in the conflict, it replies : 
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C’est Etat ; c’est donc que |’Etat est placé au-dessus de |]’Eglise et 
que celle-ci n’a droit qu’A la somme de liberté et de puissance qu'il 
veut lui reconnaitre. 


But of all the Liberal spokesmen of that epoch, M. Laurent 
was the most fanatically sectarian and the most passionately 
hostile to the Church, to its dogmas, and to its Hierarchy. 

He was adverse to the liberty of the religious congrega- 
tions. “The monks are the enemy,” he wrote in the Revue 
de Belgique: 


Les moines sont l’ennemi. Et quand on est en face de l’ennemi, 
| on tire dessus. . . . L’Etat peut aller jusqu’a défendre les congrégations 
religieuses, en ne les permettant que moyennant une _ autorisation 
préalable: c’est Ie systtme des lois révolutionnaires, et c’est le bon 
quand on se trouve en face de lennemi. . . . La liberté,; méme 
restreinte, donne des armes a l’ennemi, et mon avis est qu’il ne faut 
lui en laisser aucune. 


He attacked freedom of education with equal vigour : 


Quand on déclarera l’enseignement obligatoire, permettra-t-on aux 
parents d’envoyer leurs enfants chez les Fréres et les Sceurs? Ce serait 
un enseignement obligatoire fictif. . . . Il faut que T’instruction 
obligatoire se donne exclusivement dans des écoles laiques, et en 
écartant le prétre. 


By this system the rights of fathers of families are trodden 
underfoot, but M. Laurent makes short work of these: 


On parle du droit du pére sur son enfant; c’est le langage des 
sociétés barbares. 


Some Liberals, it is true, timidly protested that Liberalism 
is not a religious doctrine. The Flandre logically makes 
answer : 

Quoi qu’on en dise et en écrive, tous les libéraux ne cessent de 
combattre par tous les moyens et de toutes les maniéres la foi 
catholique. Ils rejettent ouvertement ses dogmes, critiquent sa morale, 
raillent ses miracles, méprisent ses cérémonies. Tous leurs efforts 
tendent constamment au méme but: détruire linfluence de |’Eglise 
sur les ames. 

And it then uttered the war-cry which the /ndépendance 
reproduced and made its own: “OUR ONLY ENEMY-—we do 
wrong to forget it sometimes—IS THE CHURCH’—L’Egiise, 
on a le tort de l’oublier quelquefots, voila notre seule ennemie. 
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This violent excitement produced its effect. From 1876 
it became evident that the Liberal triumph would be the death- 
warrant of the law of 1842. The elections of 1878 gave the 
victorious Liberals the power to carry out the primary article 
of their programme by imposing on the nation the Loz de 
matheur, which was elaborated in all its details by the Free- 
masons. 


Before the elections of 1870, the Liberals had been impru- 
dent enough to allow their educational schemes to be clearly 
seen. They were defeated, but the lesson was of service to 
them. Better advised in 1878, they kept the revision of the 
law of 1842 as far as possible in the background, and their 
astuteness in this respect was the principal cause of their 
victory. They secured the votes of those wavering electors 
who still believed in moderate Liberalism. On the other hand, 
the Liberal party made capital out of the extreme toleration 
and lack of energy which had characterized their opponents 
during the eight years of the Malou Ministry (1870—1878) ; 
it denounced those Catholics who were faithful to the teaching 
of the Holy See as being the worst enemies of the Belgian 
Constitution. The Liberals, in short, raised the cry of the 
“Clerical peril.” The elections of the 1oth June, 1878, were 
made under the influence of this current of opinion; the 
Catholics were overthrown, together with the Ministry of 
M. Malou, and the Liberals obtained a majority of ten votes in 
the Chamber, and six in the Senate. 

Five days later the new Cabinet was formed under the 
presidency of M. Frére-Orban. Its members being all Free- 
masons, a seventh department, that of Public Education, was 
created by royal decree, and confided to M. van Humbeeck, 
whose Radical views were well known. The creation of this 
new Minister, at the suggestion of M. Laurent, was considered 
by every one as the first act of an aggressive policy, and as the 
precursory intimation of the revision of the law of 1842. “He 
will be,” said the officious Echo du Parlement,“ the Minister of the 
liberal religton.” 

A sentence in the speech from the throne, at the opening of 
the parliamentary session of 1878-79, defined the fundamental 
idea of the educational policy of the Government. “ Pudlic 
education,” it said, “ must depend exclusively on the civil authority.” 
This sentence was full of significance; it almost verbally 
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reproduced one of the resolutions of the Masonic Congress 
of 1846. It was a declaration of war against Catholicity ; from 
this moment hostilities might be considered as being officially 
commenced. 

Burning controversial differences arose between the Catholics 
and Liberals, and the introduction of the Education Bill on 
the 21st of January, 1879, added fuel to the flame. 

Under the modest title of reviston of the law of 1842, the 
Bill proposed the almost total destruction of the educational 
legislation then in force ; the essential features of this legislation 
—guarantees afforded for religious teaching, respect for the inde- 
pendence of the commune, protection assured to the free 
schools—all disappeared ; and their place was taken by the 
secularization of instruction, the supreme jurisdiction of the 
central authority, and (indirectly) by the establishment of a 
State monopoly of primary education. Most of these pro- 
visions were taken from the Masonic programme. 

The new law was, first, an attempt against religious freedom. 
It laid down the principle of neutrality in official education. 
The argument urged in favour of the law asserted that because 
the State is separated from the Churches, it should not interest 
itself in anything concerning religion. Only on this condition 
could constitutional neutrality become a _ practical reality. 
Instead, then, of continuing, as in the past, to accord equal 
favour to each of the different religious communions, “the 
State, by reason of its incompetence, should hold aloof from 
religious instruction,” and the latter “cannot figure on the 
programme of the public schools.” Such was the principle 
embodied in Article 4, which “leaves religion to be taught by 
families and ministers of the various communions,” and in 
Article 5, which substitutes for it the teaching of morality by 
the schoolmaster, under the sole direction and surveillance of 
the State functionaries. This morality, according to the Eafosé 
des motifs, was to be Universal Morality ; the master would be 
bound to inculcate on his pupils its general principles, and to 
leaven with it the whole of his teaching ; all dogmatic elements 
derived from Catholicism or any other form of worship should 
be rigorously excluded ; further, each commune should contain 
at least one school managed on these principles. 

The second paragraph of Article 4 contained a hypocritical 
reservation, intended to deceive Christian families: “A place 
in the school,” it said, “is placed at the disposal of ministers of 
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religion, in order that they may give religious instruction either 
before or after school hours to the children of their communion 
attending the schogl.” In case the priest declined to give this, 
the schoolmaster was authorized to teach the letter of the 
Diocesan Catechism only, without explanation or commentary. 
The first result of the law was thus a characteristic encroach- 
ment on the domain of ecclesiastical authority. 

All religious instruction was banished from official normal 
schools ; “neutrality” took a more definite form in them 
than in the primary schools, where the clause relating to the 
teaching of the catechism had been conceded to the parents. 
It was in fact needful to combat all faith and _ practice 
of religion in the schoolmasters of the future, in order to be 
able in a few years’ time to place masters educated without any 
religious influences at the head of all the primary schools. 
A member of the majority, M. Jottrand, declared that he 
should vote for that Article as “a warlike measure necessitated 
bythe dangers of the situation.” This expression characterized 
the entire law. 

By a not less grave innovation the authorization of private 
normal schools was abolished ; in future only the State schools 
would be entitled to present candidates for diplomas, and the 
communal councils could only make choice of masters from 
amongst those furnished by these schools. 

On the other hand, ecclesiastical inspectors were done away 
with, and the clergy lost all control over the teaching, the normal 
examination, and the class books. The Curé of the parish no 
longer had the right of visiting the school. He could only go 
to the place set apart for religious instruction, and even there, 
only at the hours previously fixed by the administration. 

Private schools were deprived of their right to a grant, and 
the commune could no longer “adopt” them. This clause 
was ruinous to many of the communes, besides violating their 
religious liberty. A whole series of measures was also directed 
against the autonomy of the communes in the matter of educa- 
tion, and to the substitution of the exclusive authority of the 
State. 

The number of schools to be maintained by each commune, 
as well as the number of classes and teachers in each school, 
was arbitrarily decided by the Government; whether these 
schools were well attended or not; whether the communes 
were in favour of them or not. 
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The communes were compelled to send the poor children 
who were entitled to gratuitous teaching to the official schools. 
They were deprived of the greater part of their authority over 
the teachers, and over the internal economy of the schools. 
Under pretext of inspection a system of minute State surveillance 
was organized. 

This want of confidence in the communes was also shown 
by the formation of Educational Committees. This new 
machinery, which now for the first time made its appearance 
in Belgium, was at first sight somewhat analogous to the 
English School Boards ; but this resemblance, which was much 
insisted on by the Liberals, was only superficial, and concealed 
a very different spirit. The duty of encouraging and developing 
public education in all its departments was ifmposed on the 
members of these committees. (Art. 17.) The boundaries of their 
several districts were determined by the Minister. They could 
include one, or several communes ; in the first case, the members 
of the committee were chosen by the communal council ; in the 
second, they were nominated by the Minister. This ingenious 
contrivance had for its effect, that the Liberal communes were 
left free to elect their delegates, while the Catholic ones were 
subjected to the surveillance of the Freemasons and Radicals 
whom it might please the Government to inflict on them. 

The members of these committees were charged with the 
duty of superintending the official primary schools, conjointly 
with the communal administration. They were also to be the 
faithful agents of the central Government, and their duties 
included those of spying upon any Catholic administration 
that might attempt to kick over the traces, of keeping a watch 
on fathers of families, and of drawing up lists of “ suspects,” who 
were thereafter to have no share in the favours or even in the 
justice of the Government. 


The committees [says Article 21 in effect] use every means of 
persuasion, calculated to induce parents to send their children to the 
school (official). They claim the assistance of employers of labour and 
others to aid them in their mission. Means of encouragement can be 
placed at the disposal of the committees by the communes, in order to 
make these schools popular. 


These were some of the various forms of pressure used in 
pursuance of the school policy at that time inscribed on the 
programme of the Government. 
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The only privilege left to the communes was that of paying. 
“The State shall decree, and the commune shall pay,” 
exclaimed M. Woeste, one of the leaders of the Opposition, in 
the Chambers, thus summing up in a happily worded formula 
the whole system of the law. Communal autonomy was crushed 
beneath a series of vexatious regulations. 

Antagonistic as it was to religious and civil liberty, the 
scheme was also, as we have seen, totally opposed to all freedom 
of teaching. By the suppression of authorization and adoption it 
tended to establish virtually a State monopoly of education, while 
by the privileges accorded to the State schools, and the formation 
of the educational committees, it practically made Liberalism 
compulsory for the poor. Indigent parents were thenceforth 
morally compelled to send their children to atheistic schools. 


To wrest souls from the Church, and particularly the souls 
of those who had no means of defending themselves—such 
was in effect the true object of the proposed law, its essential 
provisions being contained in Articles 4 and 5, which substituted 
in the official teaching the colourless morality defined by the 
State, for the instruction in Catholic dogma and morals given 
by the Church. All the other clauses were only the complement 
and necessary consequences of these two articles ; some of them 
constituted a delusive reservation, calculated to mislead parents 
as to the real tendency of the new legislation ; others provided 
the Liberals and those in power with the necessary means of 
overcoming the resistance which they foresaw would be made. 

It was an adroit manceuvre on the part of the Government 
to reserve to the priests a fixed place and time in the 
school. Without really making any substantial concession, 
it had the effect of keeping up appearances; it changed the 
character of the wares sold, but kept up the original signboard. 
To moderate Liberals and Christian parents alarmed for the 
religious education of their children, the Government could say 
—pointing to the place reserved for the priest, and flourishing 
Article 4: “Do not listen to clerical misrepresentations. It is 
true, the priest is no longer predominant in the national schools ; 
but religion has not ceased to be respected and taught in them. 
Nothing essential is really altered, your children’s faith is in no 
danger.” To Free-thinkers who demanded teaching hostile to 
the Church it could always reply: “Fear nothing, the religious 
instruction will be merely an ‘extra,’ neutralized by the 
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influence of professors taken from my normal schools, and by 
the general character of the teaching.” 

There was thus enough to satisfy everyone ; the Moderates 
might be reassured, the Progressives convinced that Article 4 
was only a delusion. It was evident that the priest would 
not present himself at the schools, in which he would be 
admitted as a sort of subordinate assistant teacher, just tolerated 
for a few minutes every day in a place apart. His teaching 
would be under State surveillance and counteracted by that 
of the schoolmaster, who would eradicate from the minds of the 
children any germs of faith which the priest might sow; on 
the other hand, all control over the teaching of morals being 
taken from him, his intervention in public education became 
useless and undignified. Everything tended to keep him 
away. The Liberals who did not fear to express their 
thoughts, acknowledged this themselves. “It is clear,” wrote 
the Flandre Libérale, “that you only invite the clergy in 
order that they may refuse, and you endeavour to make 
their refusal inevitable ;” and the Chronzgue, which sometimes 
at that period distinguished itself from the rest of the Liberal 
press by gleams of political honesty, had this biting word for 
the Ministry: “ Your scheme is only an artifice, unworthy of 
a Government that respects itself!” } 

These compromising avowals did not affect politicians who 
were resolved on going “on to the end ”—according to the 
expression of one of their leaders, the Minister Bara—in the 
war against the religion and liberty of their opponents. Neither 
did the Government allow itself to be deterred by the indignant 
protestations of the Catholics who had manifested their formal 
opposition to the proposed law all over the country. 

Between January and May, 1879, 317,000 fathers of families 
presented petitions against the scheme to the Legislative 
Chambers ; the principal speakers of the Parliamentary Right 
everywhere organized meetings, in order to make known to the 
people the liberticide tendency of the new educational law; 
their success was immense, and it showed the Government that 
the law was morally lost, even before it had been put to the 
vote. It made no difference. The general debate on the law 
of revision, begun in the Chamber of Representatives on the 


1 Even the foreign press stigmatized the hypocrisy of the proposed law. The 
Times characterized it in these terms : ‘‘ Although disguised under specious terms, 
the Bill is completely irreligious.” (May, 1879.) 
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22nd April, ended on the 6th June without any modifications 
being introduced except to accentuate its worst features. 

The measure was passed in the Chamber by 67 votes against 
60 and one abstention ; in the Senate it had a majority of only 
one vote, that of a dying man, who had owed his power to vote 
to the suffrage of a single elector. The King affixed his 
signature to the law on the Ist July, and on the roth it appeared 
in the Monzteur. 

On that day all the Catholic newspapers appeared with 
black borders; they announced to the nation that the Loz de 
malheur was sanctioned, and that lawful resistance to it 
would begin. 

PIERRE VERHAEGEN. 











The Little Hound. 


——— 


MR. SYDNEY GRAHAM was not a lover of the Irish people. It 
is true he did not know much about them, but he thought he did 
Could he not number at least half a dozen Anglo-Irish among 
his numerous acquaintance, and had he not once spent a rainy 
fortnight in Killarney? Yes, this tall, fair, pushing, matter-of- 
fact Englishman had curled up his long legs on a crowded 
coach and looked down with undisguised contempt at the poor 
little cottages and bare-legged children along the route. It 
was not a country to appeal to a successful man of business, 
and he returned home with his comfortable conviction of Saxon 
superiority considerably strengthened. 

Under these circumstances, it was perhaps surprising that 
when next he needed a junior clerk he should engage an 
Irishman. He had many applicants, of course, but Michael 
O’Beirne was far the most prepossessing. The great man 
looked approvingly at the slight, dark-haired lad with the 
grey eyes, regular features, and healthy brown cheeks tinged 
with red. Mr. Graham was by no means indifferent to good 
looks. 

“Your name?” he questioned. 

“ Michael O’ Beirne, sir.” 

“Hm! Irish, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir.” The tone had caused Michael to draw himself 
up and his face flushed. 

This was not lost upon Mr. Graham. “My experience 
with your countrymen has been unfortunate,” he observed 
drily, “but I am quite ready to believe that you may be the 
exception. You write well. If your references are satisfactory 
I am prepared to offer you the post. Could you come in on 
Monday ?” 

A struggle was going on in Michael’s mind. Pride urged 
him to reject the offer, and a haughty refusal was trembling 
on his lips. Then the thought of his mother came to him—his 
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widowed mother, her hair streaked with grey. He unclenched 
his fist. 

“T’ll be pleased to come, sir, if—if you really think I'll suit 
you,” he said, and his accent sounded quaint and musical 
compared with the Cockney twang. 

Mr. Graham had wheeled round in his chair and his eyes 
met those of the lad. Strange to say, he felt abashed. 

“T believe you will suit me admirably,” he declared, his 
voice almost cordial. In spite of his prejudices, he liked the 
boy. 

So Michael was installed in a small draughty office outside 
Mr. Graham’s private room. There was an iron safe in one 
corner, a telephone in another, and a standing desk with a high 
stool. Here Michael sat and worked from ten in the morning 
until six at night, except when he was running to the bank and 
dodging about the crowded streets on various errands. Of his 
fellow-clerks in the large outer office he saw little. It was his 
special duty to attend on Mr. Graham, and this occupied his 
whole time. 

Sydney Graham, though curt and impatient, was not a bad 
master on the whole. He expected to be well served, but he 
was reasonable; if hard, he was just. He kept his employés 
at a distance, but he would not have defrauded them of a penny. 
Once satisfied that Michael was steady and conscientious, he 
left him alone. Few words passed between them, and at the 
end of six months master and man scarcely knew more of each 
other than on the first day they had met. Yet, for all that, each 
felt a tacit sympathy for the other. 

One day Mr. Graham had occasion to call Michael during the 
lunch hour. He opened his door to see if the lad were out, and 
discovered him leaning up against the desk reading. “ O’Beirne,” 
he said, but there was no reply ; the boy was deep in his book. 
“O’Beirne,” he repeated, louder this time, and Michael looked 
up with a start, closed the book instantly and came forward. 

“Tam sorry to disturb you,” said Mr. Graham, “ but as you 
are here, will you please take this note round. You can finish 
your lunch hour when you come back.” 

When Michael had gone, he stood drumming with his fingers 
on the desk for a moment; then, half mechanically, he picked 
up the book. It was bound in blue linen, and the yellow label 
of a Free Library almost covered up the wavy dotted white 
lines of the design upon the cover. The title, Cuchulain of 
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Muirthemme, was unpronounceable to Sydney Graham, and it 
struck him as rather peculiar that his junior clerk should care 
to read that sort of book. As he turned the pages carelessly, he 
chanced upon the description of Conaire, High King of 
Ireland, “ the colour of whose hair was like the shining of purified 
gold, and the cloak about him like the mist of a May morning, 
changing from colour to colour, every colour more beautiful than 
another,” and he read : 


“ Now there was plenty in Ireland through his reign, .. . 
corn and nuts up to the knees in every harvest, and the 
trees bending from the weight of fruit... and that 
much law and peace and good-will among the people, 
that each one thought the other's voice as sweet as the 
strings of harps. ... There was no thunder or storm 
in his reign, and from spring to harvest there was not 
as much wind as would stir a cow’s tail, and the cattle 
were without keepers because of the greatness of the 
peace. And in his reign there were the three crowns 
in Ireland, the crown of flowers, and the crown of 
acorns, and the crown of wheatears.” 


“Well, well!” muttered Mr. Sydney Graham, as he closed 
the book. “One must make a liberal allowance for poetic 
exaggeration, I suppose.” He found it difficult to square this 
description with the memory of his Killarney tour. 

Yet the strange names and musical sentences, dropping as 
it were from another world, haunted him. He got the book 
from Mudie’s and took it home. Curiously enough, he found 
it fascinating. Could it be that this English man of business, 
beyond the clash of voices and jangle of the Stock Exchange, 
heard the faint far-off murmur of the Druid bell branch? 


It charmed away the merchant from his guile, 
And turned the farmer’s memory from his cattle, 
And hushed in sleep the roaring ranks of battle, 
For all who heard it dreamed a little while. 


So Sydney Graham, too, “dreamed a little while,” and it 
made him very bad company on a certain Sunday afternoon. 
His wife, dozing upon the sofa with the latest Society novel 
in her hand, wondered to see him so engrossed. 

“ What are you reading, Sydney ?” she asked at last. 

He looked up at her as she lay there—a fair, slight, languid 
woman, and he felt how useless it would be to speak to her of 
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Cruachan of the Enchantments, of Conchubar and Fergus and 
Cuchulain, of the ill-fated Children of Usnach and the beautiful 
and gentle Deirdre, of whom the Druid prophesied, “ You qw// 
have a little grave apart to yourself ; you will be a tale of wonder 
for ever, Deirdre.” 

She repeated her question, and he replied simply: “A book 
of Lady Gregory’s, my dear.” 

Again silence. The damp penetrating fog prohibited 
callers. Mrs.Sydney Graham thought it very dull to spend 
a whole afternoon alone with her husband, still she would 
rather talk to him than to nobody, so she continued : 

“What is it about, your book ?” 

“Not the sort of thing you'd care for, Gladys. It’s all old 
Celtic legends. Just now I was reading about some faery 
music, and when the harpers began to play ‘zt was much that 
the people of the house did not die with crying and with 
sadness.’” 

“Oh, I say! What rot, isn’t it ?” 

“Do you like this better? ‘One’s own country is better 
than any other thing, for no man can have any pleasure, however 
great his good luck and his way of living,if he does not see his 
own country every day.” 

“That’s sentiment, and I hate sentiment,” said Gladys, 
pursing up her pretty mouth and stiflinga yawn. “ Look out 
of the window. Wouldn’t you rather be in the south of France 
to-day than in your own country ?” 

“JT don’t know. It’s terribly dull in foreign hotels. Besides 
I’m wanted here.” 

“You’re growing into a mere horrible, selfish, money- 
making machine that can do nothing but grind, grind.” 

“T must grind, grind, if I am to keep pace with your expen- 
diture,” retorted Sydney, with truth. 

“Oh, if you grudge me anything ” began Gladys, growing 
very red. Her husband interrupted her : 

“ Dear child, I grudge you nothing. Perhaps you are right 
and I amselfish. It is absolutely necessary for me to stay here, 
but there is no reason why you should not go to the Riviera for 
a couple of months, if you like, and take the children.” 

Then he thought, with some compunction of heart, how 
little difference it made to him whether she went or stayed. 
For indeed he was no mere money-making machine, but a man 
with many dormant capabilities, who at times was dimly 
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conscious that he missed much in life. Poor Sydney! In 
spite of his wealth, he was one of the world’s exiles. 

Perhaps it was this very trait of restlessness and melancholy 
in the successful man that made young Michael take a sympa- 
thetic interest in him. He too was melancholy, but in a different 
way ; not weary and dejected, lacking he knew not what, but 
missing greatly something very tangible that he had lost—his 
mother, the soothing care and affection of his cottage home, 
the familiar faces, the hard simple fare, the fresh pure air, the 
moonlight on hill and bog, all the wonderful haunting beauty 
of the wild West Country. 

Spring came and found Michael still with Mr. Graham, and 
earning the (to him) incredible salary of twenty-five shillings a 
week. He had taken a small bed-sitting-room about an hour's 
walk from the office, and he had his meals at a coffee-house. 
So economically did he live, that he was able to send home 
quite a nice little sum every month to his widowed mother. 
This, and the thought that he was getting on well, made him 
almost happy. 

And if Michael was satisfied, his employer was equally so. 
Silent and undemonstrative as Mr. Sydney Graham was, those 
who understood him knew that O’Beirne was a favourite. He 
had nicknamed him mentally “the Little Hound,” finding in 
him some resemblance to Cuchulain, for Michael too was “ dark 
and sad and comely, his eyebrows as black as the blackness of a 
spit, and seven lights in his eyes.” 

Mr. Sydney Graham had soon found that Michael was to be 
trusted—he would, indeed, have trusted him with anything, 
with secrets as with money. It was therefore no unusual thing 
when he called the boy to him one day and thrust some Bank 
of England notes into his hand. “I’m going West,” he said, 
“and Mr. Nicholl’s clerk will come for these this afternoon. 
You had better get a receipt for them. There are five notes of 
a hundred pounds each,” 

“T’ll leave them in the safe while I’m out, sir,” said Michael, 
“if you'll kindly give me the key.” 

“Oh, they'll be all right locked in your desk,” returned 
Mr. Graham. He spoke lightly enough, but to Michael the 
matter was serious. Five hundred pounds! It was an enormous 
sum. “It’s little 1 thought a year ago that I’d ever hold so 
much money in my hand at once,” he reflected, as he hurried 
along Cannon Street on an errand. Then he remembered that 
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he had not taken the numbers of the notes, and he quickened 
his pace toarun. “It’s a pity to be so careless,” he murmured. 

Absurd, of course! Who could know that there was 
anything of value in his desk? Yet, after all, his anxiety 
was not groundless, and the notes were in danger, though from 
an unexpected source. When Michael turned the corner, he 
noticed an unaccustomed stir in the street. Several fire- 
engines were drawn up outside the main entrance of the 
building in which were Mr. Sydney Graham’s offices, and police- 
men were endeavouring to keep back the crowd. It is almost 
incredible how these City fires break out suddenly in broad 
daylight—still more incredible how people lose their lives in 
them! It would indeed appear impossible did not several 
tragic incidents witness to the contrary. Sometimes, but a few 
minutes after its discovery, a fire is seen to be serious, and 
Michael had been gone three-quarters of an hour. His first 
thought was for the notes. Little good would the fireproof 
building be to them, locked as they were in a wooden desk! 
He rushed past the police like one distraught and dashed up 
the steps. “Come back!” they cried, but he paid no heed. 
The lift-man was gone; but the lift stood there, the door 
open, and Michael ran it up to the third floor. Exactly what 
happened then, no one knows. He must have found his way 
along the passages and secured the notes, before he fell, stifled 
and blinded by the smoke. When he was carried out lifeless, 
his hands were still clasped over his breast-pocket, and in that 
pocket were found intact Bank of England notes for five 
hundred pounds. 

So for five hundred pounds he risked and lost his life! 
Poor Michael! Poor Little Hound! Oh, the waste and the 
pity of it! 

Something to this effect ‘Mr. Sydney Graham said when he 
made arrangements with the old Catholic priest for Michael’s 
funeral, but the latter looked up sharply: “I don’t think the 
boy himself would have taken that view of it,” he remarked. 
“ Little or great, something was entrusted to him, and he died 
saving it. That seems to me not Quixotic, but simply honour- 
able.” 

Mr. Sydney Graham shrugged his shoulders. “The poor 
mad boy!” he muttered, and stared down at a bundle of letters 
in his hand, given to him by Michael’s landlady. They were 
from the old mother over in Ireland, thanking her son for his 
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remittances, hoping that he did not stint himself in food, 
assuring him that he sent too much—far more than a useless 
old woman could be wanting. Probably she had not written 
these letters herself, but she had certainly dictated them, and 
Mr. Graham scanned them with a feeling akin to dismay. He 
had intended to raise the lad’s salary ; he wished now he had 
done it before. How Michael had managed to live in London 
and send so much home was a marvel to him. 

There remained the heartrending duty of breaking the sad 
news to Mrs.O’Beirne. Father Dalmaine ‘suggested that they 
should write to her parish priest and ask him to do it, and 
Sydney acquiesced with relief. “I shall provide for her, of 
course,” he said, and named a sum at which Father Dalmaine 
shook his head. 

“That would only embarrass her,” he said. “Give her just 
enough to be comfortable in her own simple way. She will be 
far happier.” 

“ And there is nothing else I can do?” 

“Well, if you are ever in Ireland, go and see Michael’s 
mother and talk to her about him. You were fond of him— 
she will see that; and to hear of him, and know that his 
fidelity was appreciated, will comfort her more than any 
money.” 

“T will go,” said Mr. Graham, decidedly ; “only I will wait 
a little first, and give her time to get over it.” 

“ Ah, my dear sir, you need not fear a scene,” replied Father 
Dalmaine, reading his thoughts. “Sorrow is all too common a 
thing to the Irish poor.” 

There was no scene when at length, one late autumn after- 
noon, Sydney Graham stood before the open door of the tiny 
cottage. The widow came forward to greet him; her face was 
very gentle under the old shawl, and her eyes reminded him of 
Michael. She guessed directly who he was, and asked him into 
the kitchen, and made him sit down by the peat fire and drink 
a cup of tea, pitying him the while because he had come so far 
without bite or sup, and must be tired. After a time he tried 
to speak of Michael, and then the tears came into her eyes. 
“Heaven be his bed!” she murmured devoutly. 

“T wouldn’t have had it happen for all the money in the 
world,” began Sydney, and then stopped, feeling how empty 
and useless such assurances must seem to her. 

But the Widow O’Beirne, catching the look on his face, said 
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It was just the will 





softly : “Sure, it wasn’t your fault at all. 
of God.” 

When at last Sydney rose to go, he felt he had one friend 
more in the world. A lump came into his throat as the poor 
old woman thanked him profusely for the paltry pittance he 
gave her from his superfluity. Impulsively he held out his 
hand, and she clasped it in both hers: “ You do be so very good 
to me,” she said, tremulously. “It’s a great throuble an’ expinse 
I am to you, but, plase God, it’ll not be for long. May God be 
good to you—you, who were so good to my boy, an’ may the 
saints above bless you this day!” 

Before he was out of hearing, she called after him: “ You'll 
be sayin’ a prayer for him now an’ agin?” 

What could he do but nod, and walk quickly away? Ever 
after the rocks and hills and bogland that surrounded the 
lonely little village dwelt in his memory, and a tumble-down 
cabin with a peat fire became for him the symbol of home. This 
much had the dead Michael done for him. “It’s just the will 
of God!” He passed his hand over his forehead, almost envying 
the Widow O’Beirne. A strange people, these Celts! Stranger 
still, that his heart went out to them! 


“T’m afraid you’ve had a lugubrious trip,” remarked his wife 
when he returned. 

“ Not at all,” he replied. 

“ Did the old woman make a great fuss ? 

“She did not,” he answered tersely. 

“T expect the money has consoled her. And then the poor 


” 


take things so stolidly.” 

“Gladys!” 

“Don’t look at me in that shocked, horrified sort of way. 
I’m sure I don’t know what’s come over you, Sydney. You're 
bewitched.” 

“Perhaps I am,” he said wearily, and moved towards the 
door. 

“Where are you going?” she questioned. 

“ To the nursery, to see the children and have half an hour's 
romp before dinner.” Gladys looked after him for a moment, 
and then she went to dress. “Poor Sydney! He was always 
eccentric,” she murmured. 

Yet happier days were in store for Sydney Graham. Every 
year as long as the Widow O’Beirne lived, he went to see her, 
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and latterly he used to take his little Gladys with him. And if 
his daughter, as she grew up, came to play an important part 
in Sydney’s life, and by her winsome gaiety and sympathetic 
companionship was able, in great measure, to chase the cloud of 
melancholy from his brow, who knows that this was not due 
to the unfailing prayer of a poor old widow in the West of 
Ireland? Father Dalmaine thinks it possible, at any rate. 


E. M. WALKER. 
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AMONG the strange oddments of the early medieval literature 
must undoubtedly be included the Irish Topography of Giraldus 
Cambrensis. To appreciate its unique character it is enough 
to call to mind the class of books that were then produced. 
At a time when scribes were comparatively few, their rate of 
working slow, the materials for bookmaking expensive, and the 
demand for books small, it would naturally follow that in general 
the lighter thoughts and fancies of writers would find no place 
in the catalogue of current literature. The iron law of natural 
selection would ensure that whatever was written would be of 
importance as judged by the prevailing literary canons of the 
period—a tendency still further specialized by the fact that 
most of the authors belonged to the ecclesiastical state. Hence 
in the main, copies of the Bible and Patristic works would 
occupy the time of the scribes. What remained over would 
be expended on books dealing with the annals of the Church 
or State and the various theological and philosophical questions 
then under discussion. Airy trifles found no place among this 
solid company. They would have seemed as out of place asa 
modern sixpenny magazine sandwiched between the dusty tomes 
of some old monastic library. 

Yet this is precisely the unique position that the Topography 
of Giraldus Cambrensis occupies among the current literature 
of his day. To-day we should describe it roughly as a physical 
geography of Ireland. That such a work should call forth 
bitter criticism was inevitable. The spectacle of an ecclesiastic, 
holding an exalted position, wasting his time in describing the 
habits of savage Kerns and the characteristics of their barbarous 
land, was in the eyes of his contemporaries undignified in the 
extreme, if not reprehensible. But, thanks to that elastic self- 
confidence, which is so apparent in his life, and is for ever 
peeping out in his writings, he was well guarded from the stings 
of adverse criticism. It was merely the time that was “out of 
joint,” and when that had re-adjusted itself, the age would be 
more appreciative and the merit of his work admitted. For 
once, his perfect indifference to public opinion was justified by 
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the event. The Topography of Giraldus is the sole source 
of information on the state of Ireland as far back as the 
Plantagenets. 

Unfortunately he is not a very trustworthy authority—his 
statements require careful sifting. His supreme idea of his own 
importance and infallibility, untempered by any saving sense of 
the ridiculous, prevented a mind of undoubted genius from recon- 
sidering his often hasty conclusions. Quod dixit, dixit, and 
from this there was no appeal. 

Moreover, his gullibility was abnormal,’ and no doubt the 
Irish, anxious to see how much he could really swallow in his 
blind prejudice against their race, are ultimately to be held 
responsible for some of the accusations he brings against them. 
Probably, too, as he was “making a book,” he showed himself 
over-anxious to hear of the marvellous—and the demand 
created the supply. His quaint natural history, relieved here 
and there by a gleam of true scientific insight, reflects the 
gossiping tendency of the age, with all its love of traditionary 
nature lore. 

The medieval mind was very fond of drawing moral lessons 
from nature. In this respect Giraldus proves to be no exception ; 
and useful as it must have been to impress abstract truths upon 
the minds of his readers, the now recognized faultiness of such 
illustration has lent to many of his paragraphs that atmosphere 
of quaintness which belongs to unconscious humour. 

Yet, with all his inaccuracies, and granted they are faults, his 
Topography though not always of the highest historical value, 
nor uniformly of the greatest interest, offers a rich mine of 
fascinating reading. Written when his stay in Ireland with 
Prince John had come to an end, the book was given to the 
world with a flourish of trumpets. To ensure the rapid spread 
of its fame, the irrepressible Giraldus revived the ancient custom 
of an author publicly reading his new book. Oxford, the 
seat of learning, was chosen to be the scene of his triumph. 

The Topography is arranged into three divisions, and each 
formed the material for a day’s recitation. With regal munifi- 
cence, on the first day he feasted the poor, on the second the 
doctors of the faculties and their more brilliant pupils, and 
the rest of the students with the knights and burgesses on 
the third. “Sumptuosa res et nobilis,” says the great-hearted 
Giraldus, with justifiable pride, for such an act was without 
parallel in the history of the land. 

His description of the state of Ireland and of its climate 
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may be summed up in his own clever adaptation of the 
Psalmist’s words, “ Terra deserta et invia sed aguosa.” It is rare, 
he says, to get three days of continuous fine weather even 
in the summer-time. 

With the keen enthusiasm of the sportsman, he next directs 
his attention to those birds which “generous nature has given 
to be the delight of the nobility.” For Ireland in those days 
was noted for its abundance of hawks and falcons, and once 
mention has been made of its execrable climate, its bird-life 
seems to him to be the next fact worthy of notice. 

He proceeds to describe the many varieties of these birds, 
their points of difference, their particular merits, with all the 
exact knowledge of a practised falconer. Lastly, he attempts 
to prove from etymology, that in each case the name of the 
species, is derived from its distinctive flight. 

He notes this peculiarity of all birds of prey, that the usual 
law of nature is reversed, and that the females of these species 
are larger and more powerful than the males. Perhaps, he 
remarks naively (and he must have written this with a 
humorous twinkle in his eye)—perhaps this fact is intended 
to signify the Scriptural truth that the deepest capabilities for 
mischief are to be found in a woman’s heart. “ Brevis omnis 
malitia super malitiam mulieris.” 

He accuses sparrow-hawks of using small birds as foot- 
warmers during the winter nights; but to some extent clears 
their character by admitting that at dawn they do not make 
their breakfast off their unwilling warming-pans, but allow them 
to fly away unhurt. Whether a sparrow-hawk in case of 
illness would consider himself justified in having breakfast in 
bed is a nicety of morality that Giraldus does not enter into. 

The crane, he informs us, is a gregarious bird and posts 
sentinels to guard the flock at night. Apparently these have 
some difficulty in keeping awake, but this they overcome 
by standing on one foot and clutching a large stone with 
the other. Should the drowsy watcher doze, the stone falls 
with a crash and thus vigilance is maintained. 

This wonderful instinct pales into insignificance compared 
with this bird’s marvellous powers of digestion. It is the 
happy (or unhappy) possessor of a hot and a cold liver, 
so that not even iron is able to elude the potency of its 
digestive operations. 

The barnacle myth had attractions which the medieval 
mind could hardly withstand, and again Giraldus proves to be 
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no exception. Little shells, he tells us, are seen adhering to tree 
branches just above the surface of the water. As _ these 
gradually increase in size a beak protrudes itself through 
the shell and, when all is ready within, the shells separate 
and a fully fledged gosling drops into the water or takes flight 
in the air. Of this miracle he has been a witness only so far 
as the early stages are concerned. 

Peculiar to Ireland, and now apparently extinct, was the 
species of birds possessing one foot webbed and the other 
armed with talons for the taking of prey. Hovering high 
above the surface of a lake these birds watch for the appearance 
of fish, When one has been sighted, a bird drops down 
to the water and after paddling “blandly” in pursuit of the 
unhappy victim with the “pacific” foot, seizes it with the 
rapacious claws of the other. A type of the devil, says Giraldus, 
and draws out the obvious parallelism. 

His remarks upon the hare show undoubted powers of 
observation—powers which he did not always exercise. “The 
Irish hare,” he remarks, “approaches the rabbit in the delicacy 
of its fur and its diminutive size. Until about half a century 
ago this fact, long known to game merchants, was unknown 
to the learned. Ireland,” he continues, “is entirely free from 
serpents and snakes, toads and frogs, tortoises and scorpions, 
and even dragons!” The surprised tone with which Giraldus 
retails the last fragment of information throws a lurid light 
upon the then current English idea of the animal contents of 
Ireland—“Omne ignotum pro magnifico.” In this respect 
the Topography would be somewhat disappointing to the 
English imagination. 

But that St. Patrick drove the reptiles out is a mere pious 
tale; in all probability their absence he thinks is due to the 
salubrity of the air or some property of the soil. 

In ancient days, so the tale goes, some reptiles were carried 
across the sea to Ireland, but no sooner were they half-way 
across than it was found that they had perished. Perhaps the 
crossing, of which Giraldus appears to have had most vivid 
recollections, did not agree with them either. 

The next proof our author informs us was supplied to him 
by some intelligent sailors (no doubt in view of a suitable 
recompense). Like them it bears a strong resemblance to the 
nautical yarns of to-day, and it should be taken with a liberal 
sprinkling of sea salt. 

It was a frequent occurrence, the sailors said, to find toads 
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in the cargo, and when these were thrown upon the land 
“before a crowd of admiring spectators,” they instantly turned 
on their back and died. 

Convincing as these proofs may seem, they did not entirely 
satisfy him, and a haunting doubt still lingers in his mind 
that perhaps, after all, the Irish saints have something to 
do with it, and in support of his suspicions, he relates the 
following tale : 

It happened in his own time, that a youth in the North 
of England was in the habit of sleeping with his mouth wide 
open. One day a snake, finding this aperture, entered and 
descended to his stomach. Finding its quarters comfortable, 
the reptile showed his appreciation by ignoring all efforts to 
dislodge him. Nay more, “with marvellous ingratitude,” if the 
meals of the unfortunate youth were delayed beyond the usual 
time, the guest not infrequently took the edge off its appetite 
by gnawing pieces from his host. From place to place the 
sufferer went asking help at the shrines of the English saints, 
but in vain ; he received no relief. At last, having exhausted 
the possibilities of this island, he crossed in a despairing mood 
to Ireland, and no sooner had he tasted food and drink than 
he was released from his trouble. 

A short time before the English invasion a frog was found 
at Waterford. It was carried into the presence of the King, 
and held up on high by one leg, to the intense admiration of 
a throng of courtiers. The King however saw the prodigy in 
quite another light, and “ beating his head,” declared it foretold 
the coming of the English. Symbolism must have changed 
since then; to-day we should rather say it was an omen of 
a French invasion. Simultaneously with this event, fish had 
been discovered in Ulster of prodigious size, possessing golden 
teeth of fifty ounces in weight. Probably, Giraldus suggests, the 
gold was not deeper than the surface, and this brilliancy 
had been providentially developed to signify the approach of 
the golden age of the English occupation. 

The information he had been able to glean about Ireland 
is but small, but it gives us a glimpse of the courteous anxiety 
of the Irish people that this strangely inquisitive ecclesiastic 
should not be disappointed in his zealous quest for knowledge. 
He was told, somewhat ironically, that the inhabitants of Ireland 
seldom spoke, and then in the fewest words. Moreover, oaths 
were unknown there, since the art of lying was not understood. 
Giraldus does not appear to have seen the point of the joke. 
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The tale of St. Coleman’s teal would not strike the modern 
mind as being especially miraculous. Indeed to the town- 
dwellers of to-day it must savour of the common-place. 
St. Coleman’s teal haunted the waters of a certain Jake and their 
flesh was said to resist every method of cooking. A hungry 
archer, who had recklessly shot one, used up materials for 
three fires in his attempt to render the body of his victim 
palatable. He continued his operations until the middle of 
the night, and then on examination found the fowl as uneatable 
as when first put into the pot. For a biologist this incident 
would throw an interesting light on the evolution of the modern 
dairy fowl. It is not related whether the soldier attempted to 
eat the object of his unsuccessful cookery, but from the fact 
that shortly afterwards he died a miserable death (although 
Giraldus piously attributed this sad event to other causes), we 
may justly infer that he did. After this tale the remark of 
our author that St. Coleman’s teal are singularly immune from 
the attacks of hawks and foxes does not cause any astonishment. 

Giraldus tells us of one habit of the Irish people of his day 
which would certainly be a source of anxiety to a nervous 
Englishman. Instead of a stick, he says, they carry an axe, in 
the use of which weapon they show the greatest proficiency, 
and which offers greater facilities for immediate use than either 
a bow or a sheathed sword. At acritical point of the argument, 
on a sudden impulse of excitement the axe is raised and a 
mortal wound is inflicted. This affords Giraldus an opportunity 
for a pretty untranslatable play upon words: “A securibus 
itaque nulla securitas; si securum te putas securim senties. 
Te sponte in periculum mittis si securim admittis et securitatem 
amittis.” He also narrates a number of instances of the 
vengeance of the Irish saints on those who profaned their 
shrines, and humorously observes that the national character- 
istics of impatience and irritability seemed to cling to them 
even in their state of glory; a remark which throws a light 
on the obscure subject of scholastic debate as to the permanence 
of habits in the separated soul. 

One does not take up the Topography for exact infor- 
mation, for save to the expert mind wheat and chaff are there 
hopelessly mingled ; but granted a slight facility in reading 
Latin, a dip into Giraldus Cambrensis will prove him not devoid 
of a rare and quaint interest and quite unconscious humour. 
ARNOLD CAVEN. 
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THE steps, by which Elizabeth’s Government in religious 
matters gradually declined from absolutism tinged with relatively 
little cruelty, to a savage despotism, have been explained in a 
previous number. It remains for us to form some idea of the 
reign of terror under which the Catholics lived from the middle 
to the end of her reign. 

The barbarous Act, called that of 27 Elizabeth, which 
condemned priests to death for coming to England, received 
the Royal assent March 29, 1585, and we can easily believe 
the Spanish Ambassador, then resident in London, who states 
that the unfortunate Catholics were “quite cowed” by it. Their 
miseries and sufferings were beyond number, and the task of 
diagnosing them, of tracing them back to their origins, and of 
marking out their ordinary courses, seems so heavy, vast, and 
melancholy as almost to unfit it for discussion in these pages. 
No adequate account of the persecution has yet been produced. 
Father John Morris indeed printed, under the title of Ax 
Ancient Editor's Note-book, an attempt made by a contemporary 
to describe the incidents which he had seen and heard of. The 
evidence is invaluable, but the innumerable details do not 
produce any well-ordered impression. It is like the prophet’s 
scroll “spread out, and written within and without; and there 
are written in it lamentations, and canticles and. woe.” Its 
perusal confuses the mind, and is so irritating as to increase 
rather than to facilitate a calm study of the subject. 

Another difficulty arises from the unsatisfactory state of the 
sources whence we have to draw our information. The record 
of the course of the persecution was officially kept by the various 
Royal Commissions appointed by the Crown to see the new laws 
carried into execution. But these Commissions were not very 
long-lived, and, as one was supplanted by another, their records 
were neglected and lost, until, with the destruction of the Star 
Chamber records, the existence and work of the whole series 
of Ecclesiastical Commissions has sunk into obscurity.! 


1 The following quotation from a letter of Father Garnet’s, dated 23 September, 
1603, gives an indication of the complexity of this question: ‘‘ For one house there 
hanged at one time eight commissions, for recusancy, wives, servants, children, 
non-communicants, and such like quirks.” (Stonyhurst MSS. Cod//ectanea P.) 
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Again, however detailed the official accounts of the persecu- 
tion might have been, they would still have been insufficient 
until confronted, explained, and completed by the evidence of 
the sufferers themselves. As he alone who wears the boot 
knows truly where it pinches, so they only who have borne 
persecution are able to tell us the full truth about its horrors, 
and this remains true even though inevitable excitement, or the 
ordinary defects of human memory should mar the perfection 
of the work of our Catholic historians. 

Our supply, however, of Catholic records is very imperfect, 
and the persecution itself is the prime cause of their deficiency. 
They were destroyed by the Government as soon as found ; to 
possess them was accounted treasonable, indeed even to offer 
a petition for mercy was reckoned an insult. Thus in the 
middle of March, 1585, Mr. Richard Shelley, of Michelgrove, 
Sussex, presented an address to the Queen, praying her to 
spare the Catholics, whom none but she could then save from 
the consequences of the law of her 27th year, a law which 
still awaited her signature. He was instantly arrested, examined 
about his “book against the Queen’s Majesty,” as his petition 
was styled, and cast into the Marshalsea, where he died of his 
hardships ere many months had passed. 

Another case of the same kind was that of Thomas Alfield, 
a priest, arrested while bringing over copies of Dr. Allen’s 
Sincere and Modest Defence of the English Catholiques, a book 
which, as its title sets forth, explains the Catholic side of the 
persecution in a very moderate and respectful tone. Yet Alfield 
was tried for felony. Garbled extracts, which were alleged to 
be of a traitorous nature, were made from the volume, and 
though Alfield stoutly maintained that the book was “a loyal 
book,” he was hooted down, his explanations were derided, the 
death sentence was passed upon him, and he was hanged next 
day, July 6,1585. The execution of William Carter, January 11, 
1584, for printing Bristowe’s Motives, and of Richard Thirkill, 
May 29, 1583, on whom were found the lives of previous martyrs, 
offer many analogous points.” 

1 Shelley’s examination, March 12, 1585, is in the Record Office, Domestic, 
Elizabeth, vol. clxxvii. n. 231; cf. Lansdowne MSS. vol. xlv. n. 75. Challoner (sd. 
H. Taylor, 1585) refers to Zhe English Protestant’s Plea for Priests and Papists, 1621, 
for the petition itself, where it may be found at p. 35, seq. 

? The trial of Carter is found in Bridgwater’s Concertatio, 1588, fol. 127. For 


Thirkill, see Knox, Letters of Cardinal Allen, p.202. The trial of Alfield is printed in 
The Rambler, 1857, vol. i. p. 430. 
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The risks of pleading, and even of silently recording the 
truth, being as grave as these instances indicate, it can be no 
wonder that Catholic histories should be rare, and, as we have 
seen, the official papers on the Protestant side are also very 
deficient. Considering then that in writing the history of a 
persecution it is more than usually necessary to treat a few 
leading cases in some detail, rather than insist on a multitude 
of small particulars, it will perhaps be best to turn our attention 
to the North of England, where the “ Terror” was at first more 
fierce than in the South. 

The leading spirit among the persecutors was Henry 
Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, who was President of the North 
from December I, 1572, till his death, December 13, 1595. In 
taking office shortly after the Northern Rising, he is believed 
to have asked and obtained from Elizabeth free license to 
administer the laws as he would Of all Elizabeth’s evil 
Ministers he certainly bears away the palm for violence and 
brutality. At heart he was, as all acknowledge, a Puritan, so 
that like Cecil, Walsingham, and others, all his cruelty to 
Catholics was employed in the cause of a Church and a service, 
in which he did not genuinely believe—hypocrisy was one of 
the prime ingredients of his fanaticism. But if he did not at 
heart believe in the Church, on behalf of which he committed 
so many crimes, he was fully reconciled to its service’ by the 
scope it gave him for his insatiable desire to harm the Church of 
his fathers. From his own letters, from the correspondence of 
the Anglican Bishops of the period, from the woeful complaints 
of the Catholics, uniform and perfectly conclusive evidence on 
this point may be gathered.” 

William Chaderton, Bishop of Chester, in August, 1580, 
wrote to Leicester that the Lord President “takes more pains 
than two Bishops.” After the Earl had died, the recusants in 
the archdeaconry of Richmond only, increased by 20,000 in the 
course of two years.® 

' Dom A. Hamilton, St. Monica’s Chronicle, p. 204. 

* Huntingdon was President of the Council of the North, and in the records kept 
by that Council the fullest evidence as to the particulars of his misrule would have been 
found, if those records were still extant. They appear however to have perished. 

3ut the Registers of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the North are extant in the 
Will Office at York, in seventeen volumes, still unprinted. Though the Earl was 
here only a secondary figure, his great power for evil is attested by the extracts given 
by Father J. Morris, 7voudles of our Catholic Forefathers, vol. iii. p. 213. 

3 John Jackson, ‘‘ preacher of the word,” to Wade. Domestic, Elizabeth, 1597, 
vol. cclxii. n. 52. 
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The ferocity of the man was especially manifest in his 
inhumanity towards Catholic women. The adventures of a 
number confined in Sheriff Hutton Castle, are described by 
Lady Babthorpe and Father Pollard! At another time he had 
all the prisoners in York Castle “haled” to Protestant sermons. 
But his malice chiefly manifested itself in the crowd of searchers, 
informants, pursuivants, whom he kept in his employ, and the 
license which he allowed them to pillage, waste, and destroy the 
goods of the Catholics. 

It is not that his methods were original ; they were copied 
from the precedents of Walsingham in the South, but he outdid 
his prototype in roughness and violence, and continued extreme 
measures, when in the South they had fallen into disrepute. 
The practice of dragging prisoners to sermons had been intro- 
duced at the Tower of London early in 1581, but was abandoned 
ere many months had passed. In the North it was practised 
for nearly twenty years. In London we do not find that any 
of the martyrs, after the case of Sherwood in 1578, were 
sentenced to death for confession of Catholic opinions elicited 
by the judge in the court itself. It was too evidently pre- 
posterous to maintain that a few words of a helpless prisoner, 
spoken with evident sincerity, in answer to questions proposed 
by the judge himself, could fossibly be an offence against 
the State so grave as to deserve death. As time went on the 
pretence at least was made of ascertaining the opinions of the 
victim outside the court, and not by the man who was to 
pass the death sentence as a consequence of his own queries. 
But in the North this monstrous perversion of the forms of law 
was repeated in the cases of William Lacey and of William 
Hart, if not oftener. The searches in the North were exception- 
ally frequent and violent, and fines were exacted with great 
severity. In the South there were more changes in the tide 
of persecution, which generally rose and fell as the bureaucracy, 
which governed in the Queen’s name, felt or did not feel the fear 
of foreign invasion ; in the North the pressure of persecution 
was fixed and unrelenting. 

Turning our eyes now to the general course of the persecu- 
tion, we note that early in 1586 indications of a change in the 
lot of Catholics began to make themselves perceptible, and of a 
change for the better. On the 23rd of February, the Privy 
Council began to issue letters granting immunity from other 


1 Morris, Zrvoub/es, vol. i. p. 240; vol. iii. p. 462. 
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penalties to certain Papists, who had been ready to assist in the 
formation of troops of “light horse,” on condition that they 
made certain annual payments to the Exchequer. Throughout 
the year the assessment of these compositions was carried on, 
and a regular system of levying these fines was gradually 
formed. The advantage to the Catholic was that he thus 
escaped the depredations of the lowest class of informers, whose 
shamelessness in plundering and extracting bribes had hitherto 
been insufferable. Though the lot of the recusants was destined 
to become worse than it yet was, and to remain so for a long 
while before it substantially improved, it is, nevertheless, a 
satisfaction to note the first occurrence of a remedial measure, 
which was afterwards to bring considerable relief. 

In the August of 1586 Walsingham had completed his toils 
round the unfortunate Queen of Scots, and during the ferment 
caused by the arrests of the Babington conspirators, the houses 
of the Catholics were searched and robbed again and again, 
while the prisons were crammed with those who had _ been 
arrested on suspicion. Still, though their blood flowed freely 
at York, no priests were executed in London, and in November 
of this year we find an acknowledgment, perhaps the first formal 
one of its kind, that executions did harm to the side of the perse- 
cutor, and that it would be more politic to use less odious 
methods.! Among the measures suggested was that of transport- 
ing the priests, hitherto imprisoned in the great towns, to some 
secluded castles, where their example would have less influence. 
The iast part of the plan seems to have attracted some notice, 
for Walsingham gave orders to have a list prepared of priests 
who might be thus got out of the way, but no practical steps 
were taken till 1588, when a batch of twelve priests was sent to 
Wisbeach Castle in January, and a second batch in the following 
March. 

These relaxations in the “methods of barbarism” were 
changed in August for the largest and least excusable massacre 
of priests which occurred in Elizabeth’s reign. Early in that 
month the news of the defeat of the Spanish Armada was 
known in London. The Privy Council register shows that 
letters were at once issued for the disbandment of the hastily- 
raised levies, and then follow orders, apparently conceived in 
the same economical spirit, that the priests who were lying in 
various prisons should have their cases investigated. Next we 


1 Printed in Morris, Tvoudles, series ii. p. 229. 
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have a letter from Serjeant Puckering, the Crown Prosecutor, 
arranging the prisoners according to the places of their arrest 
and to his conception of their guilt, and setting down before- 
hand the sentences that were to be passed! About thirty 
were then tried at different assize towns, and they might 
have freed themselves by taking the oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and readiness to fight against the Pope if he should 
send forces to free the Catholics from bondage. 

More than one prisoner quailed at this ordeal, but eventually 
twenty-six suffered the extreme penalty for their constancy. 
For some unknown reason those who suffered in the country 
were quartered, while the twenty martyrs of London were all 
hanged.2. Father John Curry said of his visit to that town 
shortly after their deaths, “I found the whole city black with 
gibbets.”* 

The Catholics of that day laid the chief blame for this 
slaughter (whether with sufficient reason, I know not) upon 
the Earl of Leicester, the most insolent, vicious, and insincere 
of all the persecutors, They regarded his sickness and death, 
which followed within a few days, as a judgment of God upon 
him for this crime. On April 6, 1590, Walsingham, whose 
unscrupulous hypocrisy should make him perhaps even more 
detested than Leicester, was also summoned before his judge, 
and the Queen requited his services to her by seizing most of 
his effects in payment for the sums he owed her. This has 
had one good effect, that Walsingham’s private papers have 
now passed into our State Archives, and form the largest and 
almost the most important source that we possess whence to 
draw evidence in favour of the Catholic cause. 

The next event of importance in the annals of the perse- 
cution was the Royal proclamation, dated October 18, 1591,* 
which announced a recrudescence of severity against Catholics, 
and which was followed by a period in which the infamous 
Topcliffe became the leading spirit in the persecution. The 
occasion for this outbreak seems to have been the successes, 
which Spain had lately gained in the North of France. 


1 Puckering’s MS. is Harleian 6,998, fol. 232, 234. Cf. Strype, Amma/s, vol. iii. 
pt. iii. p. 599, and MS. Lansdowne, Iviii. 13. 

2 On these martyrs see T. G. Law, Martyrs of the year of the Armada, THE 
MONTH, January, 1879 ; Acts of English Martyrs, p. 287, and State Papers, Domestic, 
vol. cexvii. p. I. 

3 Acts of English Martyrs, p. 314. 
4 Printed in Strype, Azza/s, vol. iv. p. 78, cf. Domestic Calendar, 1591, p. 112. 
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Elizabeth’s Ministers feared, unnecessarily as the event showed, 

that an invasion of England might ensue. So Christiani ad 
leones! To satisfy the Puritan excitement the blood of the 
Catholics must be spilt, and Topcliffe was the man to draw it. 
As he was a representative of a class then numerous in 
England, his career calls for a few words of notice. 

He came of a Lincolnshire family, was born in 1532, and 
seems to have begun life as a law-student at Gray’s Inn-in 1548. 
He came into notice during the persecution which followed the 
Rising of the North, and entered Parliament in 1572. He is 
described as “rackmaster” by Catholics as early as 1582,! 
and reached the height of his power in the period before us. 
Ruthless, restless, violent, and noisy, he was favoured by 
Elizabeth, who was always impressed by bravado. Lord 
Burghley recognized his value. To carry out a revolution as 
great as that which he had brought about, it is essential to find 
some instruments unshackled by humanity, or by consideration 
for the miseries which revolt must cause. Topcliffe was such a 
one, and he also possessed sufficient initiative of his own to 
address himself to his wicked work without awaiting definite 
orders, so that he relieved the higher officials of odium for much 
of the evil he executed by their warrant, and might, if any 
popular outcry at cruelty arose, be disowned and even repri- 
manded.? Topcliffe, therefore, came to be powerful at Court, 
though outside it his name was already passing into a by-word 
even with that unfeeling generation. “Topcliffian customs” was a 
synonym for barbarity, “topcliffizare” became a slang term for 
hunting a man to ruin or death. 

Topcliffe’s first great achievement was the execution, on the 
10th of December following, of seven martyrs on the same day 
and with new features of horror. The band was made up of three 
priests, two gentlemen their entertainers, and two servants. 
Of the priests, the first, the Venerable Edmund Genings, 
a singularly lovable character, is well known to us through the 
delightful Life written of him by his brother. Mr. Swithin Wells, 
his receiver, was a gentleman from Hampshire, whose good 
works are frequently alluded to by Catholic writers of that day. 
“A man of good birth and ancient years, his head almost as 
white as snow.” He was hanged before his own door in 


1 Acts of Hnglish Martyrs, pp. 222, 315. 
2 Morris, Life of Father John Gerard, p. 216. 
® Acts of English Martyrs, p. 107. 
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Gray’s Inn Fields, and Genings immediately after him, Topcliffe 
endeavouring in each case to make their last moments miserable 
by his taunts and jeers. The rest suffered at Tyburn, and here 
again Topcliffe showed his character by ensuring the execution 
of Oliver Plasdén, a priest, whose life Sir Walter Raleigh had 
almost managed to save, alleging that it was not the Queen’s 
wish that men like him should suffer. 

Next year he was especially active in bringing about the 
execution of the Venerable Thomas Pormort. There seems 
to have been a chance that he would have been reprieved after 
sentence, but he had reproved Topcliffe in open court for 
boasting of his familiarities with the Queen, and Topcliffe 
obtained an order for his execution next day. This method 
of defence confirms the suspicion that Pormort’s words could 
not be explained away, a suspicion which will grow into a 
certainty as our story proceeds. 

The gravity of the persecution in this year (1592) is attested 
by the following letter from Antwerp, dated March 5, 1592: 


This week two English gentlemen arrived here flying from the great 
and intolerable persecution, which there is against Catholics since the 
last edict of the Queen. . . . I think so rigorous a persecution was 
never known before, for the Queen has sent to every one of the forty 
counties of the kingdom a judge and special delegate to make inquiries 
against Catholics, and these have appointed in every parish eight of the 
worst and most heretical to examine continually all persons who live 
in and pass through each parish.? 


To return to Topcliffe. I will next quote the description 
given of him by one who for a while was actually in his power. 
The Life of Father John Gerard, edited by Father John Morris, 
gives us the most detailed description that we now possess of 
the life of the English Catholics of those days. He devotes ten 
chapters to the description of the searches made to apprehend 
him, his two escapes, the way in which his servants were tortured 
to make them confess his whereabouts, the modus agendi of the 
traitor who eventually betrayed him, the accounts of his seizure, 
his imprisonment, his examinations, his torture in the Tower, and 
his eventual escape. The whole story is not only fascinating as 
a tale of suffering and adventure, it also throws a striking light 
upon the course of the persecution, the scattered notices of which 
are so hard to piece together. 


1 Jbid. p. 112. The passage has been quoted in a previous article. 
2 T. E. Gibson, Lydiate Hall, p. 260. 
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Gerard had three interviews with Topcliffe. At the first 
interview Justice Young was present. 


I was sent to the. house of a magistrate called Young. He it was 
who had the management of all the searches and persecutions that the 
Catholics in the neighbourhood of London had to endure. Along with 
him was another, who had for many years conducted the examinations 
by torture, Topcliffe by name. He was a man of cruelty, athirst for 
the blood of Catholics, and so crafty and cunning, that all the wily 
wit of his companion seemed abashed into silence by his presence. . . . 
The two of them were alone, Young in a civilian’s dress, Topcliffe with 
a sword by his side and in a court dress. 

Young began questioning . . . and I answered that I neither could 
nor would make disclosures that would bring others into trouble. He 
then turned to Topcliffe and said: ‘‘I told you how you would find him.” 

Topcliffe looked frowningly at me and said: “Do you know me? 
I am Topcliffe, of whom I doubt not you have often heard.” 

He meant this to frighten me. To heighten the effect he had laid 
his sword on the table near his hand, as though he were ready to use 
it.on occasion. But he failed certainly. 


Then he wrote out an examination, which Gerard answered 
in a feigned hand. 


Whilst I was writing the old man waxed wrath. He shook with 
passion, and would fain have snatched the paper from me... and 
broke out into threats and blasphemies. 

“T’ll get you put into my power, and hang you in the air and show 
you no mercy ; and then I shall see what God will rescue you out of 


” 


my hands. .. . 
Thereupon Young called the gaoler to take me back, .. . and 
Topcliffe bade him put irons on my legs. 


The unusual courage of Father Gerard on these and other 
occasions kept the brutality of the persecutor in some sort of 
check, and the torture in his case was applied by Waade. 
But when a man of weak or yielding character fell into the 
“rackmaster’s” power, his ferocity knew no bounds. This 
was exemplified more than once in the sordid, hateful history 
of the capture of Father Robert Southwell, the poet-martyr. 

The Bellamies, of Uxenden Hall, near Harrow, were 
courageous Catholics, who had often sheltered Campion and 
other missionaries. In the troubles with the pursuivants that 
ensued, the eldest daughter, Anne, often showed conspicuous 
calmness and courage. But she was thrown into prison by 
the Bishop of London, and there, separated from her family, 
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was seduced by Topcliffe, who in the sequel married her to 
one of his servants. Meantime she was persuaded, after having 
received a promise that the family should not suffer the 
penalties of the law for having entertained priests, to betray 
the secret place in her father’s house. Furnished with the 
clue Topcliffe went straight to the carefully concealed and 
hitherto undetected hiding-hole, in which he found Father 
Robert Southwell, who had just arrived, having come, so the 
Bellamies believed, at the invitation of the now faithless Anne. 
Topcliffe carried Southwell to his “stronge chamber” by the 
Gatehouse prison, Westminster, and thence wrote a detestable 
letter to Elizabeth herself, which is still extant,! and in which 
he tells her that Southwell was the “most weighty man 
he did ever take . . . if he be rightly used.” The right usage 
was to be the torture, with which we have just heard him 
threaten Gerard, and in which the prisoner was hung up by his 
manacles from the wall, the weight of the body on the 
wrists and arms causing a protracted and insupportable pain. 
The savage concludes by “humbly submitting myself to your 
Majesty’s directions, until / hear your pleasure.” 

In what terms Elizabeth responded to the petition we do not 
know—but ¢he leave to torture was granted, and when the martyr 
was tried, he stated in open court that he had been “ten times 
tortured so extremely, that the least of them was worse than 
ten executions.” Topcliffe answered that he had the Council’s 
letters to show that he was commanded “to set him against 
the wall, and to use him as he did, so that he did not touch 
him either in life or limb.” * 

What it was that brought Southwell’s sufferings to a close 
we do not know for certain. The chief reason doubtless was 
that no information whatever was wrung from him. Another 
(presumably) was fear of a public outcry, for the Tudor officials 
knew that their mistress would disown them, if they brought 
her into disrepute. Southwell’s biographers dwell upon the inter- 
cession of his father, Sir Richard, who was a conformist, and not 
without influence at Court. Elizabeth’s courtiers, however callous 
to human suffering, were shocked at seeing a member of so good 


1 Lansdowne MSS. vol. Ixxii. n. 39; Strype, Annals, iv. (1731), p. 4; Ramédler, 
1857, i. p. 116. 

2 Foley, Records, vol. i. p. 368. 

3 Topcliffe did not show the letter, and it is not found in the Council Register. 
(Edit. Dasent.) But this of course does not prove that the Council was innocent. 
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a family mishandled by a wretch like Topcliffe. So when Sir 
Richard begged that his son might be treated as became his 
station, and either tried or released, a compromise was effected 
and the Jesuit was given a cell among the aristocratic prisoners 
in the Tower of London, where he was kept a “close prisoner.” 
After about three years of “hard usages” there, he was with- 
drawn, tried, sentenced, cast into the foul dungeon called 
“ Limbo,” and finally executed. 

But this was by no means the last scene in this gloomy 
tragedy. The Bellamy family had at first been spared, as we 
have seen ; but two years later, when it was found that Southwell 
stood firm, and in spite of torments would not betray a single 
Catholic household to plunder, Topcliffe caused the Bellamies 
to be arrested, and thrown into various prisons, with the object, 
it would seem, of forcing them to subsidize their sinning 
daughter. This outrageous persecution went on till the whole 
family had been broken up and ruined. The ineffectual 
petitions of the family for justice are extant, and several have 
been printed.! 

We are not even yet at the end of this bad business. The 
Bellamies having either fled, or died in chains, or conformed, 
Topcliffe busied himself in the prosecution of another part of 
his enterprize, to ruin a certain Mr. Robert Barnes, in order to 
obtain the grant of his lands, and therewith to satisfy his 
promises to the woman who had been his instrument. But 
Barnes defended himself with vigour. His powerful speech is 
extant in manuscript at Stonyhurst, and has been printed.” 
He at first refused to plead before the jury, which he believed 
to be under Topcliffe’s influence. Eventually, however, he 
did plead, and was condemned to be hanged. But this sentence 
was not executed. He was left to die in the pestilential prisons 
of London, but happily survived the malice of his accusers until 
the death of Elizabeth, when he was released.® 

It would seem that Topcliffe’s barbarities to Southwell had 


1 The Rambler, 1857, vol. i. pp. 106—I115. 

2 Tierney-Dodd, vol. iii. pp. cxvi. to ccxiii. Barnes’s account of Topcliffe’s 
torturing poor Atkinson to death (/ézd. pp. cci. to cciv.), is confirmed by Challoner 
(vol. i. art. 109), who quotes a letter of Father Garnet, October 23, 1595: ‘‘ They 
cruelly tortured James Atkinson to oblige him to accuse his own master, and kept 
him so long in the torture, that he was taken away for dead, and in effect died within 
two hours.” 

3 His trial and that of Mrs. Wiseman, whose case will be referred to below, are 
on the Coram Rege Roll, 40 Eliz. Trin. ii. rot. 3 and 4. 
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something to do with the check to his fortunes which he 
experienced in April, 1595. His son having committed murder 
in Westminster Hall itself, Topcliffe (if Father Gerard’s infor- 
mation! was accurate) endeavoured to procure his release by the 
boldness of his pleading. While so doing, however, he made 
the tactical mistake of speaking offensively about some of the 
Lords of the Council. This was too much. The old rack- 
master was himself thrown into the Marshalsea prison, whence 
he wrote to Elizabeth, whom he addressed as “my Goddess on 
Earth,” beseeching mercy. The letter is dated “Good or evil 
Friday, 1595,” and in it he says, “In all prisons rejoicings ; and 
it is like that the fresh dead bones of Father Southwell at 
Tyburn, and Father Walpole at York, executed both since 
Shrovetide, will dance for joy.” 

How soon his “Goddess” released him from durance does 
not appear, but in less than six months he was at his infamous 
trade again, and next year he is found torturing gipsies and 
suspected thieves. He succeeded in getting possession of 
Padesley Hall, which belonged to the Fitzherberts, and there at 
last he died in 1604.” 

Hardly anything has been said in this paper about the 
scaffold, the torture-chamber, the prison, and the not less 
painful ordeal of examination, in which one unguarded word 
might send many families to ruin. These things are described 
at some length in the lives of the martyrs, and from the nature 
of the case, those who suffered their pains were the leaders of 
the rest, the few rather than the many. The elaborate system 
of fines was of larger application. The mere standing aloof 
from the State Church was punished with fines amounting to 
4260 a year, that is £20 for each lunar month. This was an 
enormous sum for those days, which would infallibly cripple 
the richest, and beggar those of moderate fortune. To havea 
Catholic wife, a Catholic servant, or a Catholic tutor for one’s 
children, meant further fines, and if the recusant were also 
found to have assisted at Mass, or to have sheltered a priest, 
his ruin was almost certain.’ 

These inflictions are, now-a-days, not unknown to many. 

1 Morris, Life of Father John Gerard, p. 227. 

2 Dictionary of National Biography, vol. \wii. p. 52. 

3 There is much information in the Calendars for the years 1598—1602, on the 
rascalities of Thomas Felton, the farmer of the fines. Though he ruined so many 
Catholics, he sometimes paid nothing at all into the exchequer for years. See 1601, 
pp. 186, 279, &c. 
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A less well-known ordeal—which however might fall on all, 
rich and poor, men and women—was the search. It is only by 
reading several detailed accounts of individual searches, such as 
that at Scotney Castle, at Braddox, at Golding Lane, at Henlip 
in 1605,! that we can form any notion of the terrors of these 
visitations. Here is a description of the way searches were 
carried out by Yorkshire pursuivants. 


They enter the house with drawn blades, bent cross-bows, and 
charged dags [7.e., pistols]. If they find a priest or a Catholic, they 
shout and cry as if they had won a field, then they turn him naked 
and take spoil of all he hath, and with marvellous pride and vainglory 
as famous champions, they carry him to the tyrant [Lord Huntingdon]. 
. . . In these searches also with much diligence they observe one point of 
devilish cruelty, that is by threats, by dissembling promises, by flattery 
and by all wicked means to force servants to betray their masters and 
children their own ,parents, requiring no more for the murdering of 
father or mother than one child’s word barbarously extorted by fear and 
threats.” 


Another contemporary writes : 


[Sometimes the pursuivants] divide themselves into divers troops, 
and so search in divers places at once, and when one company hath 
searched in one place, another company succeedeth in the same, 
continuing sometimes a month together in this order. Sometimes 
they give a fierce assault all at one time, in one place, staying all they 
find, that none escape to give warning to others. There done, in all 
possible haste they gallop to the next Catholic house, making forcible 
entries, leaving nothing unsearched, &c.* 


When they knew that a priest was or might be hidden in 
some secret hole, they would almost pull the house down in 
their endeavour to find him. Wainscot was torn down, floors 
ripped up, every corner measured within and without, the walls 
sounded for hollow places, and pierced wherever one was 
suspected. The search was always prolonged so that a priest 
in hiding might be starved to death, unless he happened to 
have some provisions with him. 

Sometimes huge “drives,” as we should say, were ordered. 
On the night of August 26-27, 1584, sixty-one houses in 

' Morris, 7roudbles, vol. i. pp. 207—211; Life of Father John Gerard, pp.135—153 ; 
Foley, Records, vol. iv. pp. 70—72. 

® Morris, 7voud/es, vol. iii. p. 69. The allusion seems to be to the Ven. Margaret 
Clitheroe, who was executed practically on the evidence of a boy of ten, who was 


taken in company with her children. 
3 Morris, bz. p. 31. 
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London were broken into, while seven more, having been 
insufficiently described, were not found by the pursuivants. 
The inquiry was very close and galling. “ We searched,” so runs 
the report, “all the chestes, cubbords, and such lyke places.” 
All the inhabitants were interrogated, and minute descriptions 
of them taken down in writing, the ages of the women and 
children are not overlooked, personal characteristics (such as 
the snub nose of aservant maid) were carefully set down, and the 
masters of the various houses were ordered to have all persons 
forthcoming, when they should be called for. Yet hardly 
anything was found. One poor priest, Robert Holmes, after- 
wards a martyr, and in half a dozen houses a Catholic book or 
two, or a picture. That was all. 

The largest search would seem to have been that which was 
organized throughout Lancashire for November, 1592, in which, 
under the guidance of the apostate priest, Bell, an attempt was 
made to surprise simultaneously all the chief Catholic households 
in the county, where, as the same Council afterwards wrote, 
“there are more Seminaries than in any county in England.” 
The precaution was taken of calling in hot Protestants from 
Cheshire, watching the fords across the Mersey, and “keeping 
all the passages” in the portion of the county that was searched, 
not only on the night of the attack, but for seven nights after. 
But the preparations necessary for this great act of violence gave 
the alarm, and so providentially defeated the chief end for 
which it was undertaken. Not a single priest was apprehended.” 
When we consider what these brief records signify, it is easy 
for us to believe that the terror caused by these visitations was 
very, very grave—that there were instances of women, already 
perhaps ailing, having died in consequence of the shock caused 
by the searchers, while, when these inquisitors did find what 
they were looking for, their irruption meant the breaking up 
of the home for ever, and the prospect of the immediate execu- 
tion of one or more members of the family circle. 


1 R.O. Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. clxxii, nn. 102—115. See Foley, vol. vi. 
pp. 710, seq. 

* See the Domestic Calendars, and Acts of Privy Council for November, 1592. 
Bell’s information has, curiously enough, come into the Westminster Archives, vol. iv. 
pp. 431, &c. In Tierney-Dodd, vol. iii. p. 115, a letter from Father Garnet, of 
September, 1594, is quoted, describing a general search, ‘‘Such a hurley-burley 
in London as never was seen in man’s memory; no, not when Wyat was at the 
gates: the justices and chief citizens going in person, &c., &c.; no Catholics found 
but one poor tailor’s house in Golden Lane end,” &c. 
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As we approach the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, we 
become aware of acertain relaxation in the fury of the perse- 
cution, though the existing laws continued to be applied, and 
there can, we believe, be no persecution more crushing, than 
that carried out with the sanction of law in a law-abiding 
community. The fact is that after the deaths of the Ministers 
who had brought about the “Terror,” no statesman arose to 
take their place. When Lord Burleigh had followed Walsingham, 
Leicester, and the rest to the grave in 1598, one of his own 
intelligencers wrote: “It is thought that none of the Council 
will succeed him in such violent measures as were attributed 
to him, bloody measures such as made our country odious to all 
Christendom.”! 

But, though there was no one Minister who could now be 
called the arch-persecutor, the fanaticism of the Puritan party, 
now steadily rising in power, led to its taking that part with the 
worst results; and from now till the time of Oates’ Plot there 
never wanted politicians who would sacrifice Catholics to its 
fury. 

All this is curiously illustrated during Elizabeth’s last years 
by the intrigue of the Government with the priests, who had 
appealed to the Pope against their superior the Archpriest. 
This they had done with so heated a party spirit, that the 
younger Cecil thought that the Protestants might make a 
substantial profit out of the division. So the Appellants were 
left a certain amount of liberty, and the Protestant Bishop of 
London helped them to publish their books, which seemed 
likely to widen the breach between the litigants. 

Though this alliance was accompanied by a slight relaxation 
in the persecution, the ordinary exaction of fines, the arrests, 
imprisonments, and executions of Catholic priests and lay 
folk continued, and in case of the martyrs of April, 1602, 
Elizabeth is said to have heartily approved their deaths. 


The Puritans [writes Father Rivers], by the Bishop of London his 
familiarity with Watson and others, are grown to that insolency, that 
they spare not to impute ill affection in religion to the Principall of the 
Council, against whom they have secretly cast out threats tending to 
actual rebellion, and therefore a little to restrain them, they have so far 
condescended to their humour, as to please them in this. However, 
this much I am assured of—that the chief Justice [Popham] the day 
before their execution, going to the court to know the Queen’s 


1 Domestic Calendar, 1598, p. 83. 
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pleasure, she wished him to proceed. Adding that “ she beshrewed his 
heart if he spared them or any of their coat.” ! 


The Puritans, however, were still unsatisfied, and in November 
the Government thought better to withdraw altogether from their 
unwonted intercourse with the priests, for which there was now 
also the plausible excuse that the Appellants had accepted 
the Pope’s ruling in their suit. A proclamation was therefore 
put forth in which the Queen said that there had been of late 
a relaxation in the execution of the laws,—not that those laws 
were thought other than excellent, but by reason of her lenity 
she had at first been willing to tolerate the appellant priests 
because of the zeal they displayed in denouncing the Jesuits. 
But now she finds: the appellants, too, plead “conscience, a 
suggestion of all other the most dangerous.” They, moreover, 
accept the ordinances of her enemy the Pope, they actually 
show themselves in the streets in broad daylight and venture 
to make conjectures about toleration in religion. “God doth 
know our innocency of such imagination,” and all the realm 
should know it too. So the laws are to be strictly enforced 
again, and all popish priests to be banished the realm, or to 
suffer the rigour of the law.” 

In accordance with this proclamation, William Richardson, 
a secular priest, was executed for his priesthood with the usual 
horrors at Tyburn, February 17, 1603. The prime mover in 
this case being the Lord Chief Justice Popham, ‘on whom 
alone be laid the guilt of his blood,” as Father Rivers says in 
a contemporary letter, “and when on his circuit would have 
put four more to death at Bury, but the Queen forbade it.” ® 
Thus even to the end did Elizabeth show that, in spite of her 
many crimes of inhumanity, she was still (such were the 
contradictions of her character) not inaccessible to the senti- 
ment of mercy. But the end had come. Five weeks after 
the sentence on Richardson, she herself was summoned to give 
an account of her stewardship before the Judgment Seat of the 
Omnipotent. 

1 Foley, Records S.J. vol. i. p. 30. Rivers, it should be added, believed 
that Popham was as a rule responsible for the bloodshed of this period, and that 
Elizabeth was averse to it. S¢.Monica’s Chronicle, p. 83, says she would not let 
Mrs. Wiseman be pressed to death, that lady having been sentenced for standing 
mute at the same time as Mr. Barnes, mentioned above. Elizabeth, it is added, 
‘* rebuked the judges for their cruelty.” 

* Tierney-Dodd, vol. iii. p. clxxxiv. 
> Foley, Records S.J. vol. i. pp. 555 57: 
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A word in conclusion as to the result of the persecutions 
in lessening the number of the Catholics. While the compara- 
tively mild persecution of her earlier years was strikingly 
successful in its object, the “Terror” was as _ strikingly 
unsuccessful. The losses to the old faith in the first period 
were to be reckoned by millions—in the second by thousands 
only. Accurate estimates are of course unattainable, but so 
far as we can calculate from the numbers of priests, of prisoners, 
and the like, one would say that the number of fervent Catholics 
fell off very little after the revival of 1580, the losses (no doubt 
there were many losses) being made up by the converts. It 
was the so-called “schismatics,” those who for fear of perse- 
cution were Catholic at heart ov/y, who seemed to have been, 
as a class, exterminated by the length and severity of the 
struggle. We cannot deny that Elizabeth was victorious in 
planting Protestantism in this land, but the glory of the combat 
remains with those who, from this world’s point of view, were 
vanquished. 

J. H. POLLEN. 











Japan and Christianity. 


erase ereees 
II.—STRUGGLE AND SUCCESS. 


IT is impossible not to feel a certain commiseration for the 
agnostic or purely secular-minded historian who sits down to 
write an account of the relations of Japan with the Western 
world during the period of missionary enterprise in that country. 
With the best will possible to tell the truth and to administer 
praise and blame with an impartial hand, he finds himself 
exasperated by his lack of sympathy with the whole subject, 
and he is prone, I think, to bear hardly upon the representatives 
of a system of ideas so widely at variance with his own. From 
Japanese sources he learns little or nothing of the Christian 
movement except at those acute crises when, for a few brief 
hours, it was associated with political events. On the side of 
the European visitors there are absolutely no materials for 
history except the letters of the missionaries, the tone and 
temper of which almost inevitably repel him. The assumption 
maintained throughout of the supreme value of a human soul, 
the conviction that Christianity, even though imperfectly appre- 
hended, may still be a channel of grace and salvation to the 
most ignorant outcast, the intolerant attitude which regarded 
all pagan rites and creeds as superstitions to be exterminated, 
the value set upon Catholic ascetical practices which in the eyes 
of the average man in the street are hardly less superstitious 
than the Japanese prostrations before idols, the supernatural 
interpretation of ordinary occurrences and the constant expecta- 
tion of miraculous answers to prayer, all these are things which 
get upon the nerves of the hard-headed modern Darwinian who 
believes in the practical “struggle for life” in this world, and 
is prepared to take his chance of weal or woe in the next. 
The frank paganism of the Japanese is something which he 
fully understands and can sympathize with, but the pietose 
enthusiasm of the missionary only appears in his eyes as morbid 
and unhealthy, if not dangerously fanatical. 
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Moreover, there is another point, one already alluded to in 
my last article, which is apt to create considerable prejudice 
in the mind of the modern historian. That the missionaries 
made false statements in their letters to home authorities, 


I absolutely refuse to believe—indeed I do not know that this 
charge has ever seriously been brought against them even by 
those who love them but little. But it cannot be denied that 
in their communications with Europe they were pre-occupied 
with the idea of giving, not information so much as edification. 
All that could scandalize or distress was too often suppressed, 
while there is a certain exaggeration of tone occasionally to be 
recognized, which betrays an anxiety to put the successes of 
the Faith in as favourable a light as possible. Further, the 
letters which reached Europe were probably not always printed 
quite as they stood. Some went through a certain process of 
revision, while even the translation into ornate Latin periods 
helped to disguise such candour and spontaneity as was possessed 
by the originals. Still more we must recognize that even in this 
unsatisfactory form the letters themselves are rarely studied. 
They have been worked up into a continuous narrative by 
Fathers Charlevoix, Bartoli, and others, who were much more 
concerned to produce a pious and elegant chronicle, than to 
study accuracy in reproducing the facts. It is not difficult then 
to understand that the would-be historian of Japan must often 
erow impatient as he wades painfully through this mass of 
uncongenial and unsatisfactory materials. 

The combined result of these various causes has been to 
produce in minds of a certain school of writers on Japanese 
history, a tone of feeling almost petulantly antagonistic to the 
missionaries and all their ways. They admit their self-sacrifice 
and their zeal for the propagation of the Christian faith. They 
do not refuse to recognize that their efforts were attended by 
a remarkable measure of success. They would quite con- 
scientiously repudiate any intentional animus against the 
Fathers, Jesuit or otherwise, and they occasionally , express, 
if somewhat grudgingly, their appreciation of the sincerity and 
capacity of many among them. But none the less the general 
impression left by such a writer, let us say, as Mr. Murdoch 
in his recent Hzstory of Japan, is one of entire want of sympathy. 
Everything the missionaries do is wrong. At every turn he 
seems anxious to discount their work and to score a point against 
them. If they devote themselves to the sick poor and the out- 
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casts of society, the one comment which suggests itself to him 
is, that the upper classes remained, comparatively speaking, 
deaf to the appeal of Christianity, and that it was only among 
the lowest and most degraded that numerical success was 
attained. If, on the other hand, the missionaries win the favour 
of the daimyds or the more educated bonzes, our historian 
never allows us to forget that the bait of Portuguese trade was 
an irresistible attraction, and he hints that without the favour 
of the great, the truths of Christianity in themselves were 
powerless to win a single convert. No doubt it is only fair to 
make much allowance for the reaction which Charlevoix’s 
provoking and incessant panegyric and his insistence upon 
the stupendous triumphs of the Faith in Japan, are calculated 
to produce, but the result is none the less that the work of 
the missionaries is unfairly estimated, and that the writer's 
sympathy plainly runs not with but against their efforts. What 
most of all concerns us here, it seems to have been his main object 
to suggest, first that, as in Gibbon’s famous thesis, the partial 
acceptance of Christianity was entirely explicable by natural 
causes ; secondly, that this Christianity was, to use Mr. Saleeby’s 
phrase, “mainly nominal,” and was hardly ever, if at all, accepted 
as a matter of rational conviction. 

Before we touch on these more important matters, it may 
be interesting to quote a few illustrative passages, and in the 
first place one which illustrates fairly and moderately enough 
the gradual and relative character of the missionary successes 
in Japan.! 


Now let us see how things stood a generation after this [ze., the 
period of St. Francis Xavier’s first efforts]. In 1582, the Annual Letter 
of the Jesuits was sent by the vessel that left Nagasaki with the four 
Japanese Envoys to the Pope. This letter, written by Coelho, is dated 
February 13, 1582, and refers to the state of things prevalent about 
the end of 1581—that is, exactly thirty years after Xavier’s departure 
from Japan. This letter is unusually accurate, inasmuch as Valignani, 
the Visitor-General then in Japan, had spent three years in a minute 
investigation of the actual state of affairs. Writes Coelho : 

“ The number of all the Christians in Japan in this year, according 
to the Father Visitor’s information, amounts to 150,000, a little more 
or less, of whom many are nobles, since besides the Kings of Bungo, 
of Arima, and of Omura, there are also many lords of different lands, 
who, together with their relatives and vassals, are Christians. The 
majority of these live in Kyishi, on the lands of Arima, Omura, 


1 Murdoch, History of Japan, chap. v. p. 71. 
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Hirado, and Amakusa, where, with the others in the lands of Gotd, 
there are 115,000 Christians. In the kingdom of Bungo there are 
10,000; in the Kydto district, with those who are scattered in the 
home provinces and Yamaguchi, there will be 25,000. The churches 
we have in those kingdoms where there are Christians, between great 
and small, are 200 in number.” 

Now, taking the inhabitants of the Empire at 15,000,000, we see 
from this, that after a generation of missionary effort, no more than 
1 per cent. of the population had been converted to Christianity. 
And, with the exception of Bungo, all the converts were in petty fiefs ; 
Over 100,000, or more of them, indeed, concentrated in two very petty 
fiefs (Arima and Omura). . . . Before 1579 the Bungo fief, extending over 
five provinces, had been one of the most considerable in Japan, but 
since the conversion and baptism of the old Daimyo in 1578, it had 
been stripped of all his former conquests and was now restricted to but 
a single province. The population of this province might amount to 
some 250,000 or 300,000, but of these only 10,000 were Christians, 
and of these 8,000 had given in their adhesion to the faith since 1578. 


That the writer is not wholly blind to what even this partial 
success implies, appears from the reflections which immediately 
follow : 


Yet, even so, 150,000 converts in thirty years constituted a 
wonderful record when we consider the small number of missionaries 
engaged in the work. In this year of 1582 there were indeed as many 
as seventy-five members of the “Company of Jesus” in Japan. But 
down to the year 1577 there had never been more than eighteen of 
them, and down to 1563 no more than nine! The great increase took 
place between 1577 and 1579, when the numbers advanced from 
eighteen to fifty-five.1 Most of the new members came from India ; but 
a good many Portuguese, who came on the great ship from Macao, 
turned their backs upon commerce in order to enter the “Company 
of Jesus” in Japan. Of the twenty-six Japanese admitted before 1580, 
only a few had been received as Brothers, for at that special period the 
Jesuit Vice-Provincial was very chary about entrusting the converts 
with any real authority. 


It would be well if Mr. Murdoch always adopted the same 
frank and moderate tone in dealing with these questions, but 
this is unfortunately not the case. No one could possibly quarrel 
with his wish to check and rectify the loose statements of the 
European Jesuit historians, but he is always letting us see in 
unexpected ways the thinly-veiled contempt with which he 


1 Mr. Murdoch does not note that with this increase in the number of missionaries 
the converts in the central station of Bungo suddenly grew from 2,000 to 10,000, 
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regards the whole missionary enterprize. The concluding 
sentences of the following extract supply an excellent illus- 
tration of what I mean. After calling attention to the 
indisputable authority of the statements contained in the 
official Annual Letter sent to Rome, he quotes from one of 
those documents—that of 1579—the statement that the success 
of the missionaries in Japan was due “next to God to Otomo, 
King of Bungo,” whereupon he proceeds to translate from the 
same letter the following passage : 


Although from the beginning he [Otomo] gave his subjects free 
permission to become Christians, yet, since he himself was one of the 
wisest men in Japan, inasmuch as his vassals saw that he did not 
become a Christian, they made so little account of our law and of our 
Fathers, that during the twenty-five years or more the Fathers were 
in Bungo ¢hey scarcely made two thousand Christians altogether: in 
that country, and these commonly were of very low condition—the 
poor and the sick who came to be cured in a hospital the Fathers had 
there. So that our law was despised and held in contempt by all the 
Gentiles, who kept saying that it was a law merely for the diseased and 
the poor, and the Fathers every day had to suffer a thousand affronts 
and insults. 


Mr. Murdoch then remarks upon the authoritative character 
of this statement, explaining that it had to pass through the 
hands of Father Valignani, the responsible Jesuit Superior, who, 
as he very truly adds, “was not a man to put up with slip-shod 
inaccuracy,’ and thereupon he proceeds to comment further 
in these terms : 


As has been remarked, a casual perusal of Charlevoix gives the 
unsuspicious reader the impression that during all this time Christianity 
in Bungo was advancing by leaps and bounds. We do not mean 
actually to accuse the worthy old Father of the heinous crimes of 
suppressio vert and suggestio falst. But after carefully plodding through 
most of the original authorities he manifestly used, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that he sometimes handles the truth rather carelessly, 
and at others doles it out with sparing economy. Yet meagre and 
mangy as was the spiritual harvest the Jesuits gleaned among the rank 
tares and darnel of the sin-sodden heathendom of Bungo, it was in 
Bungo that they chiefly laboured, and it was Bungo that was their base 
of operations from 1556 to 1562. Mission work was also attempted in 
Hakata and Hirado, but it was the Lord of Bungo the priests had to 
thank for admission to the former town.? 


1 The italics of course are Mr, Murdoch’s. 
2 Murdoch, History of Japan, p. 78, 
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The observant reader will not fail to discern the drift of the 
writer’s thought. He wishes to convey that without effective 
assistance from the ruler of the country the missionaries were 
powerless to produce any impression upon that portion of the 
population which was alone worth winning. But in that case, 
how, we may ask, did they eventually persuade Otomo himself 
to receive baptism? It is idle to pretend that in becoming a 
Christian he in any way served his own private interest. No 
doubt he may have wished to attra t Portuguese commerce to 
the state which he ruled; but that end he had already 
attained years before simply as the friend and protector of the 
missionaries. The actual reception of Baptism, with all the 
obligations which it entailed, is inexplicable unless it was 
prompted by genuine conviction. Moreover, Otomo—King 
Francis as the missionaries learnt to call him—having once 
publicly embraced Christianity after more than five-and-twenty 
years of hesitation, gave himself up unreservedly to ascetical 
practices in expiation of his past excesses, to an extent which 
simply moves the scorn of the modern secular historian. He 
abdicated in favour of his son, fasted every day, scourged 
himself pitilessly, confessed and communicated many times in 
the week, and devoted a large proportion of his time to prayer. 
Neither did he thereby lose any of his vigour of character, but 
when, after the miserable collapse of the rule of his son, he 
was once more recalled to take the reins of government, he 
immediately made himself respected, and restored order in 
his one remaining province of Bungo with hardly any difficulty. 

The allusion, however, to the “meagre and mangy spiritual 
harvest” in this “sin sodden” fief requires a further word of 
explanation. Brother Louis Almeyda, who was at that time 
one of the most capable and energetic of the Jesuit missionaries, 
had formerly been a Portuguese trader. He was a young man 
of some wealth and was skilled in medicine, but he was content 
to give up all he possessed and to lead a life of privation as a 
simple lay-brother, working tirelessly to instruct and convert 


1 The same could be said of nearly every one of the score of daimyds, rulers of 
great fiefs, who before the close of the century embraced Christianity. Speaking 
of Otomo himself, and contrasting him with another convert prince, Omura, 
Mr. Murdoch says, ‘‘In the art of making the best of both worlds, however, old 
Otomo proved to be just as incompetent as Omura Sumitada was proficient. ‘King’ 
Francis may indeed have found heaven, but most of his earthly domains were lost 
[after his conversion and abdication], and the old house of Otomo all but ruined in 
the course of the quest.” (p. 238.) 
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the heathen. As he is one of those from whose letters we 
derive most information about the state of affairs in Japan at 
this period it is worth while noting the terms in which 
Mr. Murdoch, for the moment forgetting his prejudices, thinks 
well to refer to him. 


He was exceedingly energetic and a man of rare tact, and down to 
his death in 1582 he was to render the best of service as the pioneer in 
breaking new ground, and as the ordinary emissary in missions of 
extreme difficulty and hardship. Be his theological attainments what 
they may have been, Almeyda at all events was a keen and accurate 
observer, and he writes with a clearness and a crispness which are sadly 
non-apparent in the letters of some of his more erudite, but terribly 
long-winded confréres.' 


Almeyda devoted his wealth to founding two hospitals in 
Bungo, which we are told “are interesting not merely as an 
instance of one of those little ironies in which the Jesuits 
would have us believe God sometimes indulges, but as casting 
some light upon certain phases of contemporary sociology.” At 
the present day it appears there are certain villages in Bungo 
notorious for the prevalence of syphilis, and one of these 
hospitals of Almeyda’s, opened three centuries and a half ago, 
was for the reception of patients suffering from this disease and 
from leprosy. The other was devoted to the rescue of new-born 
children, a protest against the terribly prevalent custom of 
infanticide, which is attested not merely by the missionaries, but 
by the Englishman Cocks, and many others. In seasons of 
scarcity it was peculiarly rife, and amongst many other refer- 
ences to it we find Father Vilela, for instance, when a famine 
was anticipated, lamenting in such terms as these: “It is 
nothing less than heart-breaking to see the multitude of children 
perishing at the hands of their parents. If they are not spared 


1 Murdoch, p. 75. I ought perhaps to note that Mr. Murdoch occasionally 
qualifies this cOmmendation. In 1562 Yoshimune, Otomo’s son, who, however, 
eventually proved to be no great hero, was five years old, and Almeyda makes the 
tolerably innocent remark that the child showed a feeling and intelligence far beyond 
his years (2 guwo sensus animi ac ratio longe precurrat etatem). This greatly upsets 
Mr. Murdoch’s equanimity, and he writes: ‘‘ Generally there is the note of sincerity 
in Almeyda’s letters; but this sounds suspiciously like a sample of the nauseous 
conventional trash which constitutes a portion of the stock-in-trade of that toadyism 
and flunkeyism ever ready to discover bib-and-porringer prodigies in families of the 
great or the wealthy from whom favours may be expected.” Almeyda was writing 
to the Jesuits in Europe, and he might, if he chose, have described the child as an 
insufferable little prig with perfect security. In all probability he really thought the 
boy was precocious. Japanese children often are. 
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now in a season of low prices, what are we to expect in a 
dearth?” 

These, then, the rescued children, the lepers and the syphilis 
patients, are the meagre and mangy harvest which our critic 
seems to think so unworthy of the missioners’ efforts! Further, 
his mention of this work of charity in Bungo as an instance 
of “life’s little ironies,” is explained when he quotes a letter 
from Father Cabral, stating that the unfortunate victims con- 
verted and baptized in these homes had brought Christianity 
into disrepute as a religion only intended for outcasts such as 
these. “In this way,” says Cabral, “the Gospel came to be 
of such little reputation in Funai that no man of position would 
dare to accept it (although it seemed good and true to him), 
merely lest he should be confounded con quella plebe.” 

Probably the standpoint of the believer and that of the 
agnostic in all these matters are hopelessly irreconcilable. To 
the believer it is precisely the patient charity, the obloquy, the 
relative ill success of the years of waiting which help in a large 
measure to explain the outpouring of grace which follows. 
Neither are the consoling features of so strange a history as 
that of “ King” Otomo cancelled or stultified by the very partial 
character of the triumph. Grace is given, but the human will 
is free. The vast majority of mankind, even the best of mankind, 
are swayed by motives in which the noble and the ignoble are 
hopelessly mixed. The moral heroes are few and far between, 
and for the rest we must not be surprised to find everywhere 
some measure of compromise between expediency and the 
higher call of conscience. Religion is not necessarily the less 
divine in itself because it is often found mated with strange 
moral twists and infirmities. 

Probably no feature in the propagation of the Christian 
faith in Japan has been more unfavourably commented upon 
than the alleged intolerance of the missionaries and_ their 
converts. Even in the order of natural causes, many have 
maintained that the fierce and vindictive antagonism of the 
bonzes, who saw from an early period that they were threatened 
with a war of extermination, was responsible more than anything 
else for the final overthrow of Christianity. Certain it is that 
when the storm first rolled up which was never afterwards to be 


1 These institutions made their mark and are commemorated in Japanese medical 
histories. See Whitney, ‘‘ Notes on Medical Progress in Japan,” Asiatic Society of 
Japan, 7vansactions, vol. xii. pp. 309, 310. 
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fully dissipated, and Hideyoshi (Taiko Sama) suddenly pro- 
claimed himself in 1588 the foe of the foreign religion, this 
pretext was put forward more prominently than any other. 
“Why,” asked Hideyoshi of the Jesuit Superior, Coelho, “had 
the missionaries induced their disciples to overthrow temples? 
Why had they persecuted the bonzes?”! The charge was 
denied by Coelho, who declared that beyond the fact that the 
evil lives of the bonzes had been denounced and their arguments 
confuted the Christians had not been instigated to any act of 
violence.” 

In the view of the writer whom we have so often quoted 
this defence cannot possibly be maintained. Even from the 
very first the Christians had been incited against the teachers of 
the national religion. He says, for instance: 

At Yamaguchi we hear of Xavier “ 
over again. From the converts he made he ascertained the weak 
points of the various sects, and devoted much effort to equipping these 
neophytes with arguments to employ against their former pastors and 


confounding” bonzes over and 


teachers. The town was soon a scene of confusion, and it is small 
wonder to hear of the Daimyd punishing some of the new-made 
Christians for their aggressive and disorderly conduct. The Buddhist 
monks might very well be forgiven for evincing no great amount of 
pleasure at this turn of affairs. What would have happened to a 
Buddhist missionary pursuing a line of action in contemporary Spain 


1 The following statement taken from Froes’ letter of 1589, and said to have 
been made to the Portuguese Lopez by the Taiko himself, is important. The Regent 
Hideyoshi would have been glad to be friendly with the missionaries, ‘* but inasmuch 
as they have preached a law so hostile to the Kamis and Hotokes of Japan, he had 
been constrained to banish them. . . . The Kamis and Hotokes, our gods, are none 
other than the Lords of Japan, who by their victories and their exploits have merited 
to be worshipped as deities by the people. Any Lord of Japan may aspire to this, 
provided he ends his life with some illustrious deed that may fire the minds of his 
subjects to render him this tribute of honour and reverence. Now this Law preached 
by the Fathers is entirely opposed to the Kamis and Hotokes, and for the same 
reason it is directly opposed to the Lords and Monarchs of Japan ; although it may 
be good for other parts, it is not good for Japan. Therefore I have ordered the 
Fathers away, as they were tending to the ruin and destruction of the Kamis and 
Hotokes—thus tending to the abasement of my memory and glory after death ; hence 
I cannot be the friend of those who are so opposed and hostile to myself.” Hideyoshi’s 
sudden hostility seems to have been excited by some machination of his physician, 
Jacuin Toquum, who himself is stated to have been prompted by jealousy towards a 
rival physician, Désan, a Christian convert. See Murdoch, p. 244, note. 

* Undoubtedly such letters as those of Organtino in 1577 and Froes in 1583, 
point to a more active participation than this. But I do not think that there is any 
evidence to show that the missionaries attacked all bonzes and cults promiscuously. 
There were certain places in which abominations were more particularly encouraged. 
It was against these they raised their voices. 
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or Portugal analogous to that which Xavier pursued at Yamaguchi, 
and which most of the Jesuits pursued in Japan till Hideyoshi taught 
them to be cautious? As regards the morals of the bonzes, there is no 
doubt that in many monasteries flagrant vices were rife. But then had 
contemporary European monasticism any cleaner record to show? The 
Jesuits never tired of denouncing what they called the superstitious 
practices of the Japanese. Any one who attempts to plod through the 
missionary letters very soon perceives, on the Jesuits’ own showing, 
that this is merely a glaring case of the pot calling the kettle black.’ 


How far the missionaries really incited their converts to 
drive out the bonzes and to overthrow the temples I find it 
very hard to determine. Where gross idolatry, and still more 
unnatural vice, not only reigned supreme, but were justified 
and propagated under the pretext of religion,’ it may have 
seemed to some of them, in that persecuting age, that it was a 
duty to suppress by force, where force could be employed, what 
they regarded, and not without excuse, as a diabolical worship. 
The Old Testament analogies of God’s injunctions in respect of 
the High Places and the abominations perpetrated: there would 
always have been present to their minds. No one who has 
honestly studied the history of monasticism in Europe can 
for a moment allow that there is any parallel between the 
abuses prevalent even among the most relaxed religious orders 
in the West, and the blatant vices of the bonzes in Japan. 
Neither is there any real doubt as to the prevalence of the 
evil which the missionaries denounced so bitterly. It was not, 
as has been pretended by some modern critics, a grossly 
exaggerated charge which originated with the missionaries 
themselves. It appears in the report upon Japan, written by 
the merchant, Jorge Alvarez, and forwarded to Europe before 
St. Francis Xavier sailed from Malacca. Again, it is frequently 
forgotten that the bonzes were in many cases armed warriors 
and that their monasteries were nothing less than fortresses. 

' Murdoch, p. 66. 

2 To Mr. Murdoch, as to Hideyoshi, it is evident that Christianity and the 
native religion appear but as “two elaborately organized rival systems of kindred 
superstition.” But even so, one would have thought that the self-sacrificing lives of 
the missionaries had a claim to sympathy in preference to the avowed debauchery 
of the bonzes. When, however, after the great reverse of Mimikawa the lives of the 
Fathers are said to have been in imminent peril, Mr. Murdoch only remarks: “It 
surely argued no small restraint on the part of the general population in such circum- 
stances, that those worthy gentlemen who had just been breaking the idols and wrecking 
the temples of the national gods, and jeering and scoffing at their impotence to protect 


themselves, did not now find a shower of something a good deal harder and more 
solid than mere abusive epithets flying about their ears.” (p. 110.) 
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The following passage from a History of Japan recently 
published by a native historian, Takat6u Kuwarabur6, describ- 
ing how the bonzes (between 1570 and 1580), were dealt with 
by Nobunaga who of course was never a Christian, will be read 


with interest. 


The priests of Eizan, however, succoured the Asakura partizans and 
defied all control. Nobunaga, indignant at their insubordination and 
general misconduct, concerted measures to punish all priests who 
indulged in meat diet or violated the law of celibacy. His generals 
would fain have dissuaded him from this project in view of the great 
influence wielded by the Eizan priests in the Imperial Court ever since 
the Euryaku era (782—8o5, a.p.). Disregarding their remonstrances, 
however, he destroyed several of the temples, putting the priests to 
death, as well as the women and children! who lived with them, confis- 
cating their lands and bestowing them on his vassal, Akechi Mitsuhide. 
Thus fell the contumacious and powerful priests who, relying on the 
authority of their religion, had treated even the Imperial mandates with 
contempt. Nothing remained of them but a few of their temples, and 
the doctrines they had taught.2 Kosa, however, the Lord Abbot of 
Hongwan-ji, retired to Ishiyama in Omi, and thither large numbers of 
partizans collected from the provinces about the capital, and defied 
Nobunaga. Notable among these religious warriors was a section 
assembled at Nagashima in Ise. Against these the generals of 
Nobunaga took the field, and after many reverses succeeded in over- 
throwing them. There remained, however, the priests in Settsu and 
Kaga, who possessed great strength. Nobunaga sent his troops against 
them, and Kosa was finally obliged to retreat to Jagimori in Kii. 
Eleven years were spent before Nobunaga succeeded in entirely 


reducing the priests of Ishiyama.* 


1 The reader who has studied the letters of the early Portuguese writers, not 
missionaries only, regarding the morals of the bonzes, will understand that it was 
not only the parental relation of the bonzes towards these children that Nobunaga 
condemned, 

? Again, in 1587 the bonzes of Shishijima, who had offended the Lord of Satsuma, 
himself violently anti-Christian, were crucified with all their belongings, and the 
whole Shin sect of Buddhists was proscribed. See Gubbins in 7vransactions of 
Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. viii. p. 143. 

8 Takat6u Kuwaraburo, History of the Empire of Japan. Imperial Japanese 
Commission, Chicago, 1893, p. 267. Printed at Tokyo. Nobunaga’s overthrow was 
very sudden. Some short time after he had celebrated his own apotheosis he was 
treacherously surprised and slain. Froes attributes to him many good qualities, but 
declares that his arrogance ruined him, adding from the Vulgate: ‘‘Et periit memoria 
eius cum sonitu, et in puncto ad inferna descendit.” On which Mr. Murdoch, who 
apparently does not recognize that this is a quotation from the Bible, remarks: ‘‘ As 
regards the final sentence of this extract it may be left to itself as a mild example of 
priestly assurance and ecclesiastical cocksureness.” (p. 183.) 
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Although Nobunaga in his campaign, no doubt, did a great 
deal to humble the bonzes, exterminating not a few, still they 
were incredibly numerous. Moreover, if we attach any faith 
at all to the reports of the missionaries, it is impossible to doubt 
that as a rule they were filled with a murderous hatred for the 
Christian faith and all its teachers. Neither can we know all 
the reasons which in any particular case, if there were such 
cases, may have led the Fathers to suggest to their converts 
the employment of violent methods. 

And now returning to the great question of the impression 
made by Christianity upon the people of Japan, it seems to me 
that no vexatious criticisms of the kind we have been consider- 
ing can obscure the broad outlines of the work accomplished 
by the missionaries. It may be that the spread of the Gospel 
was not so rapid as the old-fashioned Church historians would 
have us suppose, it may be that the professing Christians never 
formed more than a small proportion of the population, it may 
be that many of those who gave some sort of adhesion to the 
foreign religion were not very much in earnest and soon fell 
away under stress of persecution, none the less there could be 
no clearer proof of the firm root which Christianity had taken 
in the country, than the drastic and cruel measures which were 
eventually found necessary to extirpate it. Amongst the 
adherents of any creed, especially one of new growth, a large 
proportion are inevitably but half in earnest, but so far as 
comparison is possible with other ages of persecution, no people 
have ever held more stubbornly to their faith than the Christian 
converts of Japan. It has, I think, been truly said, that neither 
barbarous severity nor the wanton infliction of torture were ever 
intended by Iyeyasu, with whom the persecution first began in 
earnest. He would have accomplished his end by relatively 
gentle means if they had been sufficient for the purpose. But 
they proved over and over again to be insufficient, and the 
means of compulsion had to be reinforced and intensified until 
in the end a point of ingenuity was reached which was simply 
diabolic, 

Again a very deep impression must be made upon any fair- 
minded inquirer who studies the history of the more eminent 
of the converts who were won over to the Law of Christ. No 
one can dispute the fact that in many cases there is no room 
for the suggestion of any unworthy motive, while in intelligence, 
courage, and integrity, neither the Eastern nor the Western 
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hemisphere of that date can produce a nobler type. Even 
such an unfriendly witness as Mr. Murdoch says of Takayama: 


Vatadono, although exerting himself strenuously on Froes’ behalf, 
had never been baptized, but his younger brother Takayama was not 
only a convert, but a most zealous propagandist, and it was Takayama 
who now succeeded to the Takatsuki estates. During the five years 
he continued to administer them, he spared no legitimate effort to 
induce his subjects to embrace the foreign religion. It is to be noted 
and imputed to Takayama for righteousness that his methods of 
making proselytes were thoroughly legitimate, and very different from 
those adopted by the princelets of Omura, Arima, and Amakusa, and 
later on by his own son, the famous Don Justo Ucondono. In 1576, 
Takayama handed over his fief to this Don Justo (then twenty-two 
years of age), and devoted all his time to preaching the Gospel to his 
subjects, and to attaching them to the faith by the exercise of a 
humane and whole-hearted charity which extended to believer and 
non-believer alike. The result was that in 1579, when the aggregate 
number of Christians in the main island of Japan stood at 15,000, 
more than 8,000 of them were living on the Takatsuki fief. And that 
there had been little or no persecution there down to that date may 
be inferred from the fact that 17,000 of the Takatsuki vassals and 
peasants still adhered to the national cults.! 

Again, the same writer says : 

The Takayamas, father and son, and Naitd of Tamba, were among 
the best, the most sincere, and the most honourable converts the 
Jesuits ever made. By accepting the foreign religion these three men 
had nothing to gain from a temporal point of view, while they risked 
a good deal. 

But there were, it seems to me, many such converts, although 
in less exalted stations, and I fail to see how even an unfriendly 
historian can, with any show of reason, refuse to accept the 
testimony of the missioners’ letters on this point. It is 
testimony over and over again repeated, confirmed by the 
splendid example of such public characters as the Takayamas, 
and finally tested by the steadfastness of so many native 
Christians, in the face not only of death, but of the most 
excruciating torments. The missionaries who wrote those 
letters were not ignorant men. They had had opportunities, 
many of them, of knowing what was best and worthiest in the 
Old World. Taken as a body, they did not deserve to be called 
fanatical, although the zeal of some may have been more 
aggressive and uncompromising than that of others. You 


1 Murdoch, p. 162. 
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cannot write a man down a bigot and discredit his testimony 
merely because he believes in the virtue of fasting and scourging 
himself. If you condemn him for this, you are condemning 
by a stroke of the pen every single ecclesiastic who has ever 
been honoured for his saintliness in the Catholic Church from 
the days of Pope Gregory the Great to those of Pope Pius X. 

Again we may readily suffer Mr. Murdoch and other writers 
similarly minded, to find amusement, if it so pleases them, 
in recounting the miraculous virtues of St.Francis Xavier’s 
discipline or the marvellous veneration paid to statues or relics, 
From the agnostic point of view it is not unnatural that the 
new “superstition” should be held to be not less degrading 
than the old. None the less, they ought to remember that a 
Bossuet or a Cardinal Newman, not to speak of a Sir Thomas 
More or a St. Francis of Sales, would have regarded the 
matter in exactly the same light as these raw Japanese 
converts. The fact remains, then, that although the whole 
thought of the Jesuit missionaries is alien from and utterly 
uncongenial to the modern indifferentist in religious matters, 
these same missionaries are to be accounted truthful men. 
They had given up all that the world held dear, to lead a life 
of extraordinary danger, fatigue, and hardship, at the uttermost 
ends of the earth—a fact which seems more than anything else 
to have impressed the intelligent Japanese with a conviction 
of their sincerity—and they surely deserve credit for ordinary 
veracity until their statements are plainly shown to be in conflict 
with the truth. No one, I am confident, who peruses with any 
degree of care the reports sent from Japan to Europe by such 
men as Froes, Almeyda, Valignani, and Mexia, can fail to come 
to the conclusion that the writers are honest, however much he 
may find himself in revolt against their whole conception of life 
and duty. Mr. Murdoch’s good opinion of Almeyda I have 
already quoted. Here is what he says of Froes, who was 
perhaps the most voluminous letter-writer of all. 

The letters [he says] between 1583 and 1597 were mostly penned 
by Froes, who not infrequently writes with the insight and breadth of 
view of a statesman, while he exhibits rare ability in his mastery over 
details and in his subordination of them to the great questions and 
main issues he has to treat of from time to time.! 

1 Murdoch, p. 78. Froes, as a matter of’ fact, began to write much earlier than 
this. There is a letter of his in 1563. I may refer algo to Sir Ernest Satow’s 


opinion, quoted in my last article, that Froes was ‘‘a very careful and exact writer, 
and was not in the habit of either inventing, extenuating, or exaggerating.” 
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Now in these letters of Froes, Almeyda, and the rest, we 
find from first to last a remarkable tone of thankfulness and 
consolation. Their work is wonderfully blessed. The converts 
are almost more numerous than the little band of workers can 
cope with, their devotion is extraordinary, the examples of faith 
and charity which are seen on every side recall the fervour of 
the first Christians. It would be hard to give any adequate 
idea of the general impression left by such letters without long 
quotations. I must content myself here with one brief extract. 
After a long description of the extraordinary severity with 
which the Japanese converts took the discipline almost daily 
during Lent and Holy Week,! Brother Louis Almeyda adds 
(November 1, 1557): 


On Maundy Thursday the Blessed Sacrament was given to some 
few Japanese, both men and women (se dio a algunos Japones hombres y 
mugeres el sanctissimo sacramento), and to others who for two or three 
years past had begged it of the Father with great earnestness. He, 
however, only gave permission when he was satisfied from long experi- 
ence of their faith and constancy that it was safe to do so. At the 
time they received the Blessed Eucharist they shed such floods of tears 
as to show clearly what fervent love of God they felt in their hearts ; so 
much so that it put us all to shame seeing their devotion and their 
tears. All the other Christians who were present in the church were 
similarly affected. I can only tell your Reverence, that neither I nor 
any of the Fathers and Brothers who were there (and in this we all 
agreed) had ever seen such devotion at the reception of Holy Communion 
even among religious.” 


There is undoubtedly a certain true sense in which the 
Japanese, though capable of extraordinary fidelity both to 
persons and ideas, are to be accounted a fickle people. Froes 
distinctly says so, and few knew them better than he. An 
extract like the above, and many more that might be quoted 
to the same effect, shows that the missionaries were by no 
means so precipitate in admitting converts to the mysteries 
of the faith as has sometimes been supposed. Undoubtedly 
this was the reason why, although they used the Japanese 
converts largely as catechists (that is, after they had given 
proof of sufficient instruction), they were yet slow to receive 

1 It is perhaps not unnatural that Mr. Murdoch, provoked by similar descriptions, 
should remark: ‘‘ On certain occasions Nagasaki might well have been mistaken for 
a fourteenth century Italian town in the temporary possession of an army of crazed 


and frenzied flagellants.” 
2 Cartas de Japon (Alcala 1575), fol. 82. 
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them into the Society as members of the Order, and still more 
cautious in ordaining them priests. None the less, everything 
seems to me to indicate that the Fathers set to work most 
systematically to lay the foundations of a permanent Church 
in Japan. At-a very early date they began to form colleges 
and seminaries for the instruction of the Japanese children, 
some of the pupils they obtained being of the highest rank. 
The teaching of “Christian Doctrine,” ze, the Catechism, was 
a duty left as a sacred legacy by the great St. Francis Xavier,! 
and the missionaries never rested until a satisfactory catechism 
had been written in Japanese; while they established, as Sir 
Ernest Satow has lately shown, the earliest printing-press 
known in Japan, to aid the diffusion of this and similar manuals 
of Christian instruction. It is, as it seems to me, the large 
amount of intercourse with and conversions among the educated 
natives, many of them bonzes, from the very beginning of the 
mission, which warrants us in believing that the law of Jesus 
‘Christ was not too inadequately laid before their catechumens, 
If the Japanese were not at first promoted to the priesthood— 
though there were many such ordained before the end of the 
century—great use was nevertheless made of the catechists. 
Speaking of the preaching of St. Francis Xavier himself in 
1550, Mr. Murdoch writes : 


The most valuable convert made in Yamaguchi was a young man 
destined for the Buddhist priesthood, who, under the name of 
Laurence, was received into the ‘‘Company of Jesus,” and who, down 
to his death in 1592, bore his full share of the burden and heat of the 
day in introducing the new religion into Japan. He was the first of the 
many Japanese that became Jesuits, for it must ever be borne in mind 
that the success of the propaganda in Japan was in no small measure 
to be attributed to the zeal of the numerous natives among the 
ouvriers apostoligues in the country.” 


I am inclined then to suppose that the obstacle to more 
rapid conversions did not lie on the intellectual side. It was to 
be found neither in lack of understanding of the requirements 
nor appreciation of the beauties of the new religion. The real 
crux, as so often proves to be the case elsewhere, was the moral 
difficulty. The better type of Japanese were too honest to 
profess themselves Christians until they were prepared to 

1 Many of the letters speak of the missionaries being worn out with their labours, 
particularly in the matter of instructing and catechizing. 
2 Murdoch, History of Japan, p. 58. 
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undertake the work of bridling their passions in earnest. Thus 
Froes writes : 


If sensuality did not pervert their intellect, most of these lords 
would already be Christians. But the observance of this precept seems 
so hard to them that it makes their conversion difficult, so that many 
of them confidently allege that if the Fathers were a little broader with 
them in this commandment they would at once become Christians. 
Among the lords the eldest son and successor of Nobunaga has 
discussed this three or four times with a Brother, wishing to 
persuade him that the Fathers should not proceed with such rigour 
in this matter, maintaining that if they did relax their rigour a great 
number of lords would forthwith make their submission to our faith, 
and that so much was frequently said in the Court. Wherefore the 
said prince asserted that it would be doing greater service to God to 
dispense with this sixth commandment, and thus make so many 
converts, than to ruin all hopes of their conversion by our rigour in 
this precept : affirming that if it were dispensed with he himself would 
be the first to accept holy baptism.! 


But even as it was, a remarkable measure of success was 
attained, and before passing on to discuss the sad overthrow of 
the nascent Church in Japan, as I hope to do in a future article, 
it seems worth while to recall the opinion of so competent 
an authority as Sir Ernest Satow, that but for the intervention 
of a purely accidental circumstance the Japanese nation at the 
close of the sixteenth century might not improbably have ended 
by embracing Christianity.2 Nothing probably so strikingly 
illustrates the progress which the new religion had made, as 
the fact that in Hideyoshi’s famous invasion of the Corea in 
1592, the first and third divisions of the invading army total- 
ling nearly 30,000 men “were almost entirely composed of 
Christians,”® while the great daimyds who commanded these 
divisions—Konishi, Kuroda, Otomo, Arima, Omuura, and So— 
were also all converts with the single exception of Omuura. 
Even if we reckon the other five divisions of the invading force 
at over 100,000 men, the proportion of Christians in the host 
was from a numerical point of view far from contemptible. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 

1 Annual Letter, 1582. 

2 ** Nevertheless as the Jesuit missionaries conducted themselves with great tact, 
it is by no means improbable that they might have continued to make converts year 
by year until the great part of the nation had been brought over to the Catholic 
religion, had it not been for the rivalry of the missionaries of other Orders,” 
(Asiatic Society of Japan, 77ansactions, vol, vi. p. 44.) 
® Murdoch, p. 362, 
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A STORY OF THREE GENERATIONS. 
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Book II. 


CHAPTER II. 

VALENTINE RACK. 
As Attila would not hear of any public school education— 
whether civil or military—for his grandsons, it became neces- 
sary to engage a private tutor for Anga and Donka, in order to 
regulate their studies more or less in accordance wit! the 
official standard which had by that time become compulsory in 
Austria. 

There was, however, considerable difficulty in hitting upon 
the right individual for the post, as any man of learning and 
culture was apt to be disagreeably impressed by the wild tone 
and manners reigning at Castle Stillberg; while the many 
others whose habits and principles would have been more in 
accordance with old Attila’s tastes, were miserably deficient in 
all pedagogic and scholastic qualities. Changes were therefore 
frequent, but after three Austrians, two Hungarians, a Frenchman 
and a Russian had successively failed either in giving, or finding 
satisfaction, a certain North German University man applied 
for and obtained the situation which he was destined to retain 
for many years to come. 

Valentine Rack was one of those problematical natures that 
would seem to be the outcome of our present complicated social 
conditions, wherein hypercultured intellects and excessively 
developed zxsthetic tastes are to be found side by side with 
crass materialism. Aged about forty at the time of his arrival 
at Castle Stillberg, Herr Rack could not by any stretch of 
indulgence have been called good-looking—alike, his gaunt, 
loose frame, wherein bone and muscle largely predominated 
over their scanty covering of flesh, the sharp, angular profile 
that so forcibly suggested the outline of a hatchet, the pale, 
freckled complexion and carrotty-red mop of hair overshadow- 
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ing a pair of small, greenish eyes that could by turns assume 
the cold glitter of an iceberg, or the sinister fire residing in the 
orbs of certain wild beasts of prey—all combined to stamp him 
as one of those unfortunates to whom niggardly nature has 
refused all outward gifts. 

But this external ungainliness was largely counterbalanced 
and condoned by certain intellectual and mental qualities, and 
few people were brought into contact with Valentine Rack, 
without in some degree experiencing the sway of his singular 
and paradoxical personality. 

Within a week of his arrival at Castle Stillberg, Herr Rack 
had accurately gauged the lie of the land, and had reached the 
conclusion that he had here at last fallen upon very pleasant 
lines. It would now only depend upon himself to play his 
cards so skilfully that he need never be dislodged from this 
enviable position, nor cast again adrift upon the mercies of a cold 
and uncongenial world that callously expects even refined and 
supersensitive individuals like himself to work in return for the 
miserable pittance of bread dealt out to them. Here he had found 
all the various conditions which, taken conjointly, are calculated 
to render life pleasant and congenial. A princely estate and 
sumptuous establishment kept up in lavish, if somewhat barbaric, 
style, a free-handed old host, who, despite his rough manners 
and autocratic airs, could be led blindfold by any one with 
wit enough to study and humour his idiosyncrasies, and a 
beautiful woman upon whose delicate, high-bred features past 
trouble and grief had but served to bestow additional grace and 
charm. 

For Mabel, who was just thirty-two at this time, was almost 
more beautiful than she had been in the first bloom of youth, 
her pale marble face crowned by a diadem of yet luxuriant 
golden hair, and large blue eyes whose habitual expression of 
pensive melancholy contrasted curiously with the proud, dis- 
dainful curves of her lips. And Valentine was one of those 
men who can only see a possible prize in every fair woman they 
chance to meet, having long since practically gained the convic- 
tion that his sinister and original type of ugliness could be as 
irresistible as the most classical features or Adonis-like form. 

At first Mabel, singularly ignorant of the baser side of 
masculine nature, had been agreeably drawn towards the new- 
comer, as representing the sole intellectual element in a coarse 
and illiterate atmosphere; and it was moreover but natural 
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that she should desire to familiarize herself with the thoughts 
and opinions of the man to whom the guidance of her sons 
was confided. When therefore Herr Rack within the first 
month of his installation at Castle Stillberg had discovered 
in one of the attics the whole extensive library of the former 
Stillberg family, deposited under the eaves as so much useless 
lumber, along with old battered bird-cages, broken chairs, and 
spinning-wheels and mirrors hung with cobwebs, he found in 
Mabel a willing and able helper in the task of extricating 
the long neglected volumes from their ignominious seclusion ; 
classifying them according to subject and authorship, and ranging 
them upon the bookshelves lining the walls of the apartment 
that now went by the name of the school-room. 

Thrown thus together by their joint occupation, Mabel had 
many opportunities of admiring and appreciating the profound 
erudition, brilliant intelligence, and unerring taste of the new 
German tutor, who formed such an agreeable contrast to his 
many predecessors. His memory was little short of marvellous, 
for it was scarcely possible to name a book ancient or modern 
which he had not read, and upon which he had not formed 
sharply defined and original opinions. The fact that these 
opinions were frequently tinged with a suggestion of subtle 
mockery and delicate cynicism, but served at first to impart 
to them that exotic flavour that so often has proved a perilously 
attractive element in intercourse between the sexes. Another 
of Herr Rack’s characteristic qualities was an admirable power 
of oral delivery, as he had learned to perfection how to utilize 
and draw profit from the one solitary physical gift of a well- 
toned melodious voice, dealt out to him by niggardly and 
parsimonious mother nature. To hear him recite an old German 
ballad or a love-song of Heine’s, sufficed to efface the remem- 
brance of his red hair and ungainly freckled face; and even 
Anga and Donka would pause in one of their most turbulent 
games if he offered to read to them one of the Northern Sagas 
or tell them the oft retold tale of the wild Huntsman. 

The mother’s heart would glow with fond delusive hopes 
as she noted the ever growing influence of Valentine Rack upon 
his pupils. At last, at last! she said to herself, she had found 
a trusty and intelligent ally ; some one who would have com- 
prehension and sympathy for her maternal hopes and fears. 
Through him she would regain that hold upon her children that 
had so unrightfully been wrested from her. 
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So thought Mabel Stillberg in her pure proud ignorance of 
the sinister workings of masculine passion in a base and unlovely 


soul. 

The awakening came abruptly one midsummer evening, 
when Mabel, who had strolled to the edge of the lake lying at 
the further end of the park, suddenly came upon Valentine Rack 
reclining at his ease in the little blue and white painted boat 
moored amongst the flags and bulrushes, and apparently 
absorbed in the perusal of a little green-bound volume which 
she recognized as being one of Lenau’s works. Unwilling to 
disturb him she would have retired on tiptoe through the bushes, 
had not the snapping of a dried twig upon which she had 
stepped betrayed her presence. In the next moment Herr Rack 
had looked up with an unmistakable exclamation of pleasure 
as he flung the book face downwards on to the floor of the boat : 

“You here, Baroness. What a lucky chance!” 

“T was looking for Angus and Duncan—have you not seen 





them ?” 

There was an almost imperceptible pause before the answer 
came: 

“They are fishing yonder on the island, I believe. If you 
will do me the honour to get into the boat, I shall be happy to 
row you over there.” 

Though he said it in a tone of studious conventional polite- 
ness, yet some unaccountable instinct caused Mabel to hesitate. 
Perhaps he had not wholly succeeded in veiling the covetous 
fire of his grey green eyes, as they glanced over the lines of her 
graceful figure, simply but becomingly draped in transparent 
black muslin (for she never wore colours) that revealed dazzling 
glimpses of the perfect arms and neck whose pearly whiteness 
many a maiden of twenty might have envied. 

“But you are reading. I should be sorry to interrupt your 
studies,” she began, rather lamely, nothing more plausible by 
way of excuse having occurred to her. 

He waved away the objection with a careless gesture. 

“ Yes, I was reading, for lack of better company. But even 
the most beautiful poem loses half its charm if there be no 
congenial spirit at hand to share its beauties with us. True 
sympathy of heart and intellect—that is the only real delight 
which life can offer,” he concluded, with his eyes obstinately 
riveted upon the black lace bow depending from the folds of 
her muslin bodice. 
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Feeling that it would have savoured of affectation to display 
further reluctance, Mabel got into the boat, whose cushions 
Herr Rack carefully arranged in the stern, and suffered herself 
to be rowed in the direction of the island, a neglected and 
solitary spot whereon intricate tangles of brier and wild 
raspberry bushes pressed around the fast decaying walls of 
an ancient summer-house. 

Valentine Rack, an expert oarsman, had with a few 
vigorous strokes sent the boat flying over the water, whose 
surface was occasionally broken by long, glistening tangles 
of water-lily leaves, whereon a few belated white blossoms yet 
lingered here and there, like sparsely scattered stars against 
a dull green sky. 

Mabel leant back against the cushions in languid enjoyment 
of a scene whose idyllic repose was well-nigh perfect The 
reeds and bulrushes framing the lake with a deep emerald 
border, grew so high and rank, as here to form an almost 
impenetrable barrier against the outer world. A melodious 
wall, moreover, composed of myriads of magic flutes and fairy 
harps, played upon by the invisible hand of each passing 
zephyr. The fairy orchestra was silent just now, save for 
an occasional soft sighing among the reeds, like the first faint 
tuning-up chords that precede the overture of a grand opera. 

Presently a large blue dragon-fly alighted upon the black 
lace bow depending from Mabel’s bodice. It hung there for 
a moment, making a dazzling turquoise spot against the trans- 
parent fabric. 

Herr Rack stopped rowing for a moment, as_ bending 
forward with his cambric handkerchief he flipped away the 
insect into the bottom of the boat, where it was promptly 
crushed beneath his heel. 

“Why did you do that?” said Mabel, starting as though 
awakening from a dream. “It was quite harmless, poor 
thing.” 

She could not see his face, just now bent very low over the 
flattened dragon-fly, but with curious irrelevant repulsion she 
noted the large freckles covering the back of his hands almost 
as closely as the spots upon a leopard’s skin. 

Rack indulged in a low musical laugh ; for his laugh, like 
his voice, was infinitely melodious. 

“ Harmless? perhaps. But decidedly too presumptuous for 
his station in life. That is why I had to show him his proper 
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place.” And to himself he added, so low that Mabel could 
not catch the words, “ O/es tot que je m’y mets.” 

She made no reply, never at any time being much given to 
talking, nor did the subject appear to call for further comment. 

Herr Rack went on: 

“Do you know I was wishing just now that it had been 
a real dragon instead of a dragon-fly ?” 

“Why?” 

“ Because that would have been an opportunity of rendering 
you a real service. There is small glory to be achieved in 
slaying a dragon-fly.” 

“Well, upon the whole, I prefer peace to glory,” said Mabel, 
with one of those rare smiles that were always tinged with 
a suggestion of melancholy. “And this lake would scarcely 
be as charmingly peaceful and reposeful if it were inhabited 
by dragons and alligators.” 

Herr Rack frowned impatiently, with the air of a man who 
condemns the waste of time that might be employed to greater 
advantage. Then flinging down the oars he took up. the 
volume in whose perusal he had been absorbed when Mabel 
had met him ten minutes ago. 

“Would you like to know what I was reading just now 
before you came? But stay, let me read you the verses, and 
you will see how admirably adapted they are to the present 
scene and moment.” 

Then, without waiting for her answer, he began to read in 
that deep, vibrating voice that had the gift of conferring signifi- 
cance on the most conventional utterances, and of throwing into 
broad and startling relief the obscurest thoughts and vaguest 


allusions : 


Sonnenuntergang 
Schwarze Wolken zieh’n, 
O, wie schwil und bang 
Alle Winde flieh’n ! 


Durch den Himmel wild 
Jagen Blitze, bleich ; 

Ihr verganglich Bild 
Wandelt durch den Teich. 


Wie gewitterklar 
Mein’ ich Dich zu sehn 
Und Dein langes Haar 
Frei im Sturme weh’n! 
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As Valentine Rack had just said, the lines fitted the present 
scene to perfection, and could not miss their effect upon whoso- 
ever had an ear for harmony and an eye for the picturesque. The 
forest of tall reeds shutting out this hidden sanctuary from the 
possible gaze of all profane eyes, was beginning to rustle softly 
in the breeze as with a plaintive murmur of suffering or protest. 
And the sky had suddenly darkened within the last few minutes, 
obscuring the emerald brilliancy of the water with a dusky veil, 
and turning silver reflections into dull leaden streaks. 

Having finished the first poem Herr Rack plunged hastily 
into a second one, after having by a stealthy glance assured 
himself of Mabel’s rapt attention : 


‘“* Mir hat noch Deine Stimme nicht geklungen 

Ich sah nur erst Dein holdes Angesicht ; 

Doch hat der Strom der Schénheit mich bezwungen, 
Der hell von Dir in meine Seele bricht. 


‘‘In’s Tiefste ist er michtig mir gedrungen 

Was dort bis nun gelebt, nun lebt es nicht, 

Siiss sterbend werd es von der Flut verschlungen ; 
Das ist der Liebe himmlisches Gericht! ”’ 

O dass mein kiihnes Hoffen, banges Zagen 

Ein milder Spruch aus Deinem Munde griisste ! 
Die Wellen, die so laut mein Herz durchschlagen, 
Wobin doch werden sie die Seele tragen ? 

In der Erlésung Paradieses Kiste ? 

In der 


A large, heavy drop splashing down on to the centre of the 
page, interrupted the orator just in the midst of his impassioned 
query. 

“It is raining!” exclaimed Mabel, with an accent almost as 
f relief, precipitately awakening to the fact that the water’s 
glassy mirror was pitted with a profusion of gigantic drops. 

“There is a thunderstorm coming on,” said Rack, resuming 
the oars. ‘‘We must hasten to get under shelter before it 
comes on.” 

A flash of blinding lightning, accompanied almost simul- 
taneously by a long-drawn thunder peal, told them that the 
storm was there already. Scarce fifty yards now divided them 
from the rocky shore of the little island, yet even before it was 
reached the rain was coming down fast and furiously. 

Alighting on the loose and slippery step of the landing- 
place, Mabel stumbled and would have fallen, but for Herr 
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Rack’s alacrity in seizing hold of her hand just in time. It was 
perhaps only natural that he should retain hold of it as together 
they clambered up the moss-grown path leading to the summer- 
house, for the track was steep and precipitous, and rendered 
doubly precarious by moisture just now. 

“But where are Angus and Duncan? You said I should 
find them here!” said Mabel, looking about anxiously, as 
dripping and draggled they reached the door of the summer- 
house. 

“Angus and Duncan? Why, yes, to be sure! Perhaps 
they were tired of fishing and have gone home.” 

“Gone home! But how could they get away without the 
boat ?” 

“Your admirable British logic confounds me as usual,” said 
Rack, sarcastically. ‘Then since it is evident that they cannot 
have left the island without the boat, then probably they are 
here inside the pavilion waiting for the rain to pass. At all 
events, dear Baroness, whether the young gentlemen are here or 
not, our only sensible course is to get under roof as quickly as 
possible. You are trembling with cold already, and your gown 
is nearly soaked.” 

And verily, the door had scarcely closed behind them than 
the storm broke loose with an explosive violence that would 
seem to forebode the Crack of Doom. Peal succeeded peal in 
uninterrupted succession, and there was scarcely any perceptible 
interval between the lightning flashes that appeared to proceed 
from half a dozen different directions all at once. Unfortunate 
indeed the man or beast that happened to be abroad just 
now! 

Yet the storm had in no wise relaxed its force, when the 
door of the summer-house was violently wrenched open from 
within, and Mabel, with pale, distraught face and frenzied eyes 
rushed out bare-headed into the blinding rain. As though 
pursued by one of the fabulous dragons she had been speaking 
of a little while ago, she leaped headlong down the steep, 
slippery path and into the little boat already half full of water. 
She had learnt to row in the bygone days of her happy, careless 
childhood, before family misfortunes had forced her to seek her 
bread amongst strangers ; and although it was no easy task to 
guide the little skiff through the tempest that had so abruptly 
transformed the peaceful lake into the miniature semblance 
of a raging ocean, yet she contrived to reach the other shore, 
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screly spent and exhausted, but safe and sound, and deeply 
thankful to Providence for her two-fold escape. 

But Valentine Rack had no means of as promptly quitting 
the island, where he was compelled to stay all night, an un- 
willing and exasperated prisoner until daybreak, when his cries 
for assistance had at last succeeded in attracting the attention 
of some passing labourers. There was an ugly scowl upon his face, 
as famished and stiff from the effects of a supperless night spent 
upon the cheerless boards of a rotten wooden bench, he regained 
the castle. His first act on reaching his bed-room was to go to 
the looking-glass and there carefully to examine his left cheek, 
which in addition to the generous supply of freckles placed 
there by nature, was now further disfigured by a flaming red 
streak that could appear to be the result of some recent 
accident. 

“You shall pay dearly for this, my fair Lady Disdain,” he 
muttered, frowning back at the unlovely reflection in the mirror. 
‘Valentine Rack is not the man to forgive a rebuff. Some day 
you may be sorry that you showed yourself so unaccommodating 
towards me, and did not choose to accept my friendship and 
alliance when you had the chance.” 

Mabel had always been aware of the fixed though tacit 
animosity wherewith she was regarded by her father-in-law— 
but dating from this day she began to realize that she now 
possessed a second and infinitely more dangerous enemy. 


CHAPTER IIL. 

PAPRICA’S PUPS. 
LONA was eleven years of age, and her brothers respectively 
nineteen and twenty, when there fell the first crushing blow 
that was to commence the work of sapping and undermining 
the mother’s brave spirit, and turning to gall and wormwood all 
maternal joy and pride. 

Silently and with almost sullen resignation Mabel had 
looked on, as year by year, month by month, her darling 
boys were being metamorphosed into wild reckless lads, who 
had long since lost all semblance of filial reverence for their 
mother, and were ever ready to set at defiance the laws of God 


and man. 
Among Mabel’s severest trials, during those years of silent 
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martyrdom, were the wild Bacchanalian banquets wherein old 
Attila still so greatly delighted, and which at times would 
transform the venerable German castle into a scene of boorish 
revelry, whenever at uncertain intervals some wandering band 
of Hungarian gipsies appeared in the neighbourhood. These 
unkempt and uncouth, ragged and ribald vagabonds could 
always be sure of a cordial welcome at Castle Stillberg, 
where they were often retained for days together, in order 
with the strains of their fiddles and cymbals to enliven 
the gregarious circle of guests assembled round its master’s 
festive board. Attila having long since broken off all familiar 
intercourse with the more respectable landed proprietors who 
would have been his fitting associates, their places had been 
rapidly filled up by men belonging to that indefinite and 
exhaustless legion that come under the designation of parasites 
—so quick to seize upon any territory abandoned by its natural 
occupants. Members of a lower social stratum, flattered at 
being admitted, even on sufferance, within the ancestral halis 
of the erst proud and unapproachable Stillbergs, formed a large 
contingent of these habitual guests, along with various non- 
descript individuals of sharp wits and shady antecedents ; 
professional parasites who were always ready to purchase good 
cheer and overflowing bumpers, by cringing flattery or playing 
the buffoon to divert their carelessly disdainful hosts. 

This attitude, of grovelling servility on the one side and 
scarcely veiled scorn on the other, was the rule in these con- 
vivial gatherings: but there were also times when the fiery 
Hungarian wine, so freely dispensed, had the effect of heating 
the blood and obscuring the reason; and then these barriers 
would be momentarily lost sight of. On such occasions the 
hospitable board was apt to become the scene of a vulgar 
brawl, wherein violent epithets and reckless blows were freely 
exchanged. 

Such was the case one night in January, when the whole land- 
scape was enveloped in a snowy winding-sheet that stretched 
its ghastly folds over park and gardens up to the very threshold 
of Castle Stillberg. For two days past it had been snowing 
almost incessantly, so that none of the guests assembled to 
celebrate the occasion of Attila’s seventy-fourth birthday were 
suffered to depart, but had been retained here no unwilling 
prisoners to beguile the time in prolonged carousing, until the 
roads should again become passable. 
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As on all such occasions, Mabel with her daughter had 
withdrawn from the scene of conviviality into her private 
apartments, which were situated at the opposite side of the 
castle from the banqueting-hall, nervously anxious to preserve 
the child from sights and sounds so unsuited to her age. She 
had indeed presided at the birthday dinner, as befitted her 
position of hostess ; but on the second and third days of these 
protracted festivities, she had caused her meals to be served up 
here, where at least she could secure privacy and comparative 
peace. 

Complete tranquillity was, however, not to be thought of, 
so long as that noisy party downstairs had not broken up ; 
and so, after having put Lona to bed on the third evening and 
watched her sink into that innocent, enviable slumber that is 
one of childhood’s most precious and exclusive privileges, 
Mabel sat down in her favourite arm-chair, vainly endeavouring 
to concentrate her thoughts upon a volume of Browning's 
paems. But the effort was a failure, for even up here the 
strains of gipsy music and the echoes of coarse laughter would 
insist on penetrating, and sometimes between the lines she was 
reading, irrelevant visions of tipsy faces and staggering figures 
would rise up disturbingly. It was past midnight when Mabel 
at last sought her bed, to be pursued into dreamland by 
delirious snatches of the Rakocsi March. 

How long she had slept she could never remember, nor 
whether it had been the abrupt cessation of the music, or else 
the sound of two voices raised in fierce and brawling alter- 
cation, that had finally roused her. Vainly she endeavoured 
to go to sleep again, but sleep appeared to have fled irre- 
vocably from her disturbed and excited senses, all stimulated 
into abnormal perceptivity by a vague ever-growing uneasiness. 
A dead silence had now succeeded the sounds Mabel had 
thought to hear a little while ago; but this circumstance 
instead of allaying, paradoxically served but to increase her 
anxiety. 

After enduring this mental and physical ma/azse for over 
half an hour, Mabel felt that it could be borne no longer, so rising 
at last and putting on her dressing-gown, she went out into 
the vaulted corridor whose windows looked into the park in 
the direction of the stables and farm-buildings. The snow had 
now ceased falling, and the greyness of approaching dawn, 
stealing over the scene like a pale phantom, already afforded 
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sufficient light whereby the outlines of trees and buildings 
could be distinguished. 

Just as Mabel approached the window, a little group of five 
or six men were traversing the open space leading to the large 
covered riding-school that Attila had caused to be constructed 
in the first year of his installation at Castle Stillberg. 

They were walking swiftly and apparently silently, as 
though eager to be under cover, and close upon their heels 
followed Pista and a couple of the stablemen who proceeded 
carefully to close the gates behind them, as soon as the last of 
the little party had entered within its precincts. 

What could they be doing in the riding-school at this early 
hour? thought Mabel with vague alarm, although by this time 
she was well accustomed to every form of vagary on the part 
of her sons and their guests, who would sometimes order their 
horses to be saddled at midnight, if the fancy happened to 
take them. But to ride at 6 am. on a winter morning with 
the temperature at 10 below zero, was a somewhat new and 
improbable freak. And then the horses—where were they? 
But perhaps they had been already led into the riding-school, 
and she had reached the window just a moment too late to see 
them enter. 

Mabel tried hard to convince herself that such must indeed 
be the case; yet although there was absolutely no rational 
motive for her behaviour, ten minutes later still found her 
at the window, straining her eyes across the almost unbroken 
snowy surface in vague expectation of something, she knew 
not what. And as she stood and watched the grey phantom 
of the winter dawn began almost imperceptibly to gain colour, 
like the pale cheek of a swooning maiden slowly flushing back 
into life. 

After the lapse of some twenty minutes altogether the 
riding-school door was violently thrown open, and a bare- 
headed groom came running out to disappear almost at once 
into the stables opposite. In what seemed an incredibly short 
space of time, he had led out a horse saddled and bridled and 
thrown himself upon its back. 

“What is the matter? Where are you going?” shouted 
Mabel through the glass panes, while endeavouring to force 
open the window; but tightly jammed by the frost, the 
casement fastenings refused to give way at once, and by the 
time they had yielded to her frenzied efforts, the groom, striking 
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spurs into the horse’s flanks, had disappeared at a hand-gallop 
down the avenue. 

The cold morning air struck Mabel in the face with a sense 
of deadly chill, and she shivered under the insufficient pro- 
tection of her flannel dressing-gown. Then just as, frozen and 
benumbed, she was about to turn away from the window 
and regain the warmth of her bed-chamber, a second figure 
issued from the riding-school door. This was Pista, who after 
emptying the contents of a large stable bucket into the snow, 
hastily re-entered the building. 

The tardy January sun, emerging like a ball of red fire from 
betwixt the black network of naked oak branches, was flecking 
the snow in irregular patches not unlike a handful of gigantic 
rose leaves flung broadcast over the avenue. At one spot only, 
there where the contents of the water bucket had been emptied 
just now, their colour appeared curiously deepened and inten- 
sified, as though the here scattered rose petals had been not 
pink, but of bright crimson hue. 

Feeling that it was impossible to remain longer in ignorance 
of what was passing yonder, Mabel threw a shawl over her 
shoulders and hurried downstairs into the open air through 
the back door of the castle, which she found standing wide 
open. Her bare feet had been hastily thrust into loose felt 
slippers that were quickly filled up with the soft flaky snow, as 
sinking ankle-deep she traversed the short open space leading 
to the riding-school. Her eyes as she walked were obstinately 
riveted upon that crimson-flecked patch in the snow ; but even 
before she had reached the spot she seemed to require no 
explanation, but to have known all along that it could only 
be blood. 

At the riding-school door she met Herr Rack in the act of 
coming out. He looked pale and haggard, and like one who 
has just recently experienced a heavy blow, but at sight of 
Mabel his face grew hard and set, and there came into his eyes 
a baneful gleam of fierce unholy triumph. 

“What is it? Has anything happened?” asked Mabel 
hurriedly, yet doing cruel violence to herself in the effort to 
keep up an appearance of unconcern in the presence of this 
man whom she hated and despised. 

Valentine Rack paused for a moment before replying, as 
though enjoying the sweetness of protracting the agony of the 


woman who had once repulsed him. This had taken place 
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six years before, when Mabel was still fair and desirable in 
the full splendour of her matronly beauty. Now, at the 
age of thirty-eight, her beauty was a thing of the past; the 
cares, sorrows, and humiliations of the last half-dozen years 
having done the work of twice that time in withering and 
blighting her comeliness. Her once perfect features had grown 
prematurely sharp and accentuated; the strained, anxious 
expression of her soft blue eyes had now become chronically 
fixed, and silver threads were profusely mingled with the golden 
luxuriance of her hair. 

“Some one is wounded rather badly, it seems, and Sandor 
has ridden for the doctor.” 

“Wounded! An accident?”—the words came out short 
and breathlessly. . 

“Well we may call it a sort of accident if you like. The 
two young gentlemen, who were perhaps a little excited by wine, 
happened to fall out over the respective merits of their bulldog 
puppies; and as each in upholding the pedigree of his own 
canine favourites made use of some rather insulting words, 
there was of course no other way of settling their little difference 
than with their swords.” ° 

“A duel! And all about a wretched litter of puppies!” 
cried Mabel, indignantly. “And you—you—did not try to 
prevent it? You suffered it to take place?” 

Rack shrugged his narrow shoulders. 

“What could I do, my dear Baroness? When young blood 
is up and words have outstepped the barriers of conventionality, 
there is but one remedy for men of honour. It does not 
greatly signify that young Rudolf Barringen—as unlicked a 
young cub himself as any I ever saw—provoked the quarrel 
by calling Donka’s old bulldam Paprica, of which he is so 
fond, a base-born cur, and her latest pups a litter of filthy 
mongrels. Probably he did not know what he was talking 
about, for he had by that time swallowed his tenth glass 
of Tokay. But equally of course Donka was bound to 
resent the insult, and his answer was only such as befits a 
nobleman on such occasions. It was a lamentable occurrence 
of course, and a most unfortunate combination of circumstances 
—but nobody is to blame, and everything was conducted in 
accordance with the most stringent rules of fencing etiquette.” 

“ And,” said Mabel, coming a step nearer to this man whom 
she loathed, and speaking in a voice that sounded strangely 
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unreal and far off to her own ears, “which of the two did you 
say is wounded ?” 

For one moment longer Valentine Rack paused in fiendish 
enjoyment of her protracted agony, as coldly and scornfully 
his eye wandered over Mabel’s sharp, emaciated features and 
the over-slender lines of her figure draped unbecomingly in the 
loose angular folds of a dingy wrapper, every detail of form and 
face pitilessly exposed to the wan morning light. It afforded 
keenest satisfaction to recognize the extinction of her beauty 
and to know that what had now ceased to tempt him could 
never more have attraction for another. 

“Which of the two?” he said at last, brutally. “Go and see 
for yourself!” and stepping aside from the open doorway he 
made room for her to pass into the riding-school. 

In the furthest corner, there where the morning sun was 
rosily slanting down through the broad-paned windows, two 
men were bending anxiously over a third figure that lay prone 
in the sawdust. At a little distance from the group in an 
attitude of sullen embarrassment, and with an expression of 
gaping wonder on his rather uncouth features, was standing a 
young man in whom Mabel recognized Rudolf Barringen. 
She looked at him dazed for a moment, putting up her hand to 
her head with the automatic gesture of one abruptly stunned 
by a heavy blow, yet still unable to realize the full extent of 
the calamity. Rudolf Barringen and Duncan had fought a duel, 
Herr Rack had said, and one of them had been severely 
wounded. How then could it be that young Barringen was 
standing there apparently hale and hearty? And if he was 
not wounded, then who... .? 

These questions whirled through Mabel’s dulled brain during 
the few seconds it took to traverse the length of the riding- 
school and reach the group at the farther end, where Duncan was 
lying with closed eyes and blood trickling slowly down through 
the open shirt front already saturated with the crimson stream. 

As Mabel, wild and despairing, threw herself on her knees 
beside her dying son, he opened his eyes once more with a last 
gleam of consciousness. 

“Where is Barringen?” he said, brokenly, letting his gaze 
roam feverishly over the riding-school. “Tell him—tell him 
that his d d pups are not a patch upon mine—only wait 
till they grow up and then we shall see. I will lay a hundred 
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His eye-lids closed again, and presently a hoarse groan and 
a convulsive shudder that ceased abruptly, told the bystanders 
that the end had come. He lay now quite still, with a thin 
stream of blood issuing from between the parted lips... . 

With sudden fury Mabel now turned upon her father-in-law, 
whose rugged features were working with an emotion which 
all his self-command was unable to repress, for Donka had been 
his favourite grandson, as the wildest, most dare-devil of the 
two, and therefore bearing the closest resemblance to the ideal 
hereditary type that had always prevailed in the Hunvalagi 
family. 

“It is you who have done this—who have murdered my 
child!” she cried, wildly. “You taught my boys that fighting 
was the noblest, manliest, most desirable pastime ; you instilled 
into them the principle that to be ready and willing to wager 
their lives at any moment for a mere whim or in defence of a 
ridiculous crotchet, was a brave, manly thing. But I call it base 
and unworthy. Is a human life so paltry a thing that we are 
justified in throwing it away for a horse or a dog, because a 
standard of honour that cannot be justified by any law human 
or divine demands the sacrifice ?” 

“My grandson fell as befits a gentleman and a man of 
honour,” said old Attila, hoarsely ; although his voice was less 
steady than was its wont, and his habitually fierce and masterful 
eyes were unable to meet the reproachful despair reflected in 
hers. “It is a terrible misfortune which no one could have 
foreseen or prevented—for which therefore no one can be held 
responsible. Everything passed quite correctly—to that I can 
testify—though the issue is a heavy blow to us all. We have 
lost our dear Donka; but alas! the duel was an imperative 
necessity—for how could he have lived with a stain upon his 
honour ?” 
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‘*Green grow the Rushes, 0!”’’ 
IT is to be feared that but few are aware what treasures of 
humour may be found by patiently exploring the recesses of 
the Rock. The humour is—to be sure—wholly of the unconscious 
variety, and in order to obtain specimens, one must make up 
his mind to face a vast amount of what by no stretch of 
language can be described as humorous in any sense whatever. 
But, now and then, a gem is found which makes the searcher 
forget his weariness,—as, for instance this, which occurred in 
the issue for February the 3rd, 1905, and which we cannot for- 
bear exhibiting to our readers, as an emerald of the first water. 

It appears in the notice of a book written by the Editor 
of the Rock himself, Mr. W. C. Copeland, M.A., Oxon., which 
is entitled “The Empire’s greatest danger,’ and described as 
“this valuable work.” The danger in question is, of course, 
Jesuitism, and evidence of its magnitude is thus convincingly 
marshalled :—we take the liberty of italicizing throughout the 
all-important word. 

It is obvious, to begin with, that “Jesuitism is a product 
of Spanish-Moorish Mahometanism.” Now, green is “the 
sacred colour of both Mahometanism and _ Jesuit-instructed 
Ireland.” “When Boys’ Brigades were reviewed at the Horse 
Guards, in 1902, the Roman Catholic contingent carried a flag 
in which gveex was the predominant colour,” and this, “in 
England, not Ireland, it may be noticed.” Moreover— It is 
well known that Rome was the originating spirit of the Boer 
defiance of Britain: Leyds, the leading practical spirit, is a 
Romanist’””—a piece of news that will mightily astonish 
Dr. Leyds himself. “It is, therefore, quite consistent that those 
Boer burghers who are still opposed to British supremacy, 
should wear green badges.” 

Now comes the climax. ‘The Coronation arrangements 
in Westminster Abbey, to the minutest detail, were under the 
sole direction of the Duke of Norfolk, one of Rome's most 
devoted servants.” | Accordingly—terrible to relate—‘ The 
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lords and ladies sat on mahogany chairs of Chippendale 
pattern, the seat made of (green) rushes, but this portion con- 
cealed beneath a cover of eau-de-nil of a pale geen hue, tied on 
with silk ribbons”! To make matters worse, “ These seats 
were afterwards purchased as souvenirs.” 

So much for history. But science, too, has something to 
say, albeit in rather Delphic tones. “The extraordinary 


N rays, when applied to the human body, take their colouring 
from the moral condition of the patient, it is reported. And 
when the N rays produce dark gveex emissions from the body, 
it is a sign of a bad moral state!” 

What more can possibly be required to warn the Empire 
of its greatest and most imminent peril? Our author, however, 
is content to ask a question of mysterious profundity. “Was 
the selection of green by Mahomet, Rome, and Loyola, a Satanic 
prevision of its inward moral meaning?” 

Did not the portentous gravity of the subject forbid such 
levity, we should be tempted to think that some folk unques- 
tionably, in the most literal sense of a cant phrase, have green 
in their eye. But how is it, we must ask, that an Oxonian has 
overlooked the shameless attacks on the fair fame of his Alma 
Mater, made by a writer who associated her name with so 
double-dyed a specimen of the Satanic hue as Mr. Verdant 
Green ? 

‘*New change of terms and scaffolding of words.”’ 

An amusing instance of the way in which big words may be 
used to stop an awkward gap in what purports to be scientific 
reasoning, is furnished by Professor Haeckel in his latest 
production, Te Wonders of Life, a sequel to his famous Rzddle 
of the Universe. As is known, he has always been great at 
constructing from the Greek appalling novelties of nomen- 
clature. In the words of a reviewer in Nature} “It is one of 
his pastimes to coin new words ... and in his Wonders his 
verbose inventiveness is still manifest.” As to the results, the 
same critic goes on to observe: 

For the sciences which deal with inanimate nature . .. we are 
invited to choose between adiology, anorganology, abiottk, and anorgth, 
each of which seems worse than its neighbour. ‘‘ Ergology” we might 
digest, but when it comes to fertlogy, metasitism, trophonomy, tocogony, 
gonimatology, plasmodomism, and metaplasmosisms, the suggestion of 
an emetic is so obvious that we cannot swallow them. 


1 February 2, 1905, p. 314. 
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These terms, however, are merely repulsive, and serve only 
to bewilder the reader, not, like that which we have in view, 
positively to mislead him. 

A main point with Professor Haeckel is the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation, the mechanical origin of life from 
inorganic matter. It has, however, been conclusively shown 
by Pasteur,* Tyndall, Huxley, and others, that all the experi- 
ments by which the possibility of such generation was said to 
be proved, were unscientific and fallacious, and that, when 
properly performed, they contradict instead of confirming such 
a supposition. In these experiments, vegetable infusions, as 
of hay or turnip, were boiled, to destroy all living germs, 
but if the air was afterwards allowed access to them, infusoria 
were presently produced ; if the air was excluded, or heated 
before entrance to such a point as to kill all germs, no trace 
of life appeared. From this was drawn the obvious conclusion 
that it was the air which conveyed the seeds, and that these 
wére not generated by the liquid. 

Such experiments, Haeckel replies, prove nothing at all. 
The production of life in such circumstances would be merely 
a case of Saprobiosis, or generation from corruption, not of 
Archigony, or the primeval birth of life from matter which 
could not corrupt, having never been organized. 


The famous experiments of Pasteur and his successors [he tells us?] 
destroyed the myth of saprobiosis, but not the theory of archigony. 
These entirely different hypotheses are still very frequently confused, 
because the old title of “spontaneous generation” is used for both. 
We still read sometimes that the “unscientific” belief in abiogenesis? 
has been definitively refuted by these experiments, and that the 
question of the origin of life has thus become an insoluble enigma. 
There is an astonishing superficiality and lack of discernment in such 
remarks. 


No doubt there will be readers to whom, under the shadow 
of so imposing a terminology, this kind of argumentation 
appears convincing, as apparently it does to Haeckel’s ardent 
disciple and translator, Mr. M‘Cabe, who adds, in a foot-note, this 
caustic observation : 

I may remind the English reader that the chosen ecclesiastical 
champion against Haeckel in this country, the Rev. F. Ballard, made 
this extraordinary fallacy the very pith of his “scientific” attack on 
Monism. 


oP. gh, 2 ¢.é,, the origin of life otherwise than from life. 
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But what is the truth concerning “this extraordinary fallacy”? 
The plain fact of the matter is, that Saprodzosts was disproved 
by Pasteur and the rest, only because it seemed possible that 
it might experimentally be verified ; and that if Avchigony has 
not been similarly treated, it is because no one ever dreamt 
that it could by any possibility be exemplified. To have the 
faintest hope of obtaining what might be termed “spontaneous 
generation,” it was recognized that it would be wholly futile to 
start simply with oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon,— 
the chemical constituents of protoplasm—and, combining them 
in due proportions, to watch for signs of life. Experimenters 
were compelled to begin with matter that had once been 
organic, and if they had succeeded in their endeavour, it does 
not appear that the success would have amounted to very much 
—for it would still have remained true that life had been 
obtained only from the relics of previous life, and the natural 
inference would be, that its remains had not been stamped out 
so effectually as was supposed. 

Accordingly, the sum of Professor Haeckel’s plea is this, 
that Arvchigony remains a sound scientific theory, because it 
cannot even come into court to be examined, and that it is 
nothing to the purpose to show that Science has disproved 
another supposition immensely more probable, which may be 
dismissed because it is dubbed “ Saprobiosis.” 


Reviews. 
I.—SOCIALISM.! 


FATHER CATHREIN is a writer whose works have made an 
impression in Germany, and this is particularly true of his little 
book on Socialism, which, originally one section in a compre- 
hensive two-volume treatise on Moral Philosophy, was first 
published separately in 1890, and has since then run through 
eight large editions, besides being translated into several 
European languages. Not only has the Bishop of Miinster 
recommended it to his clergy in a special rescript, but papers 
not usually well-inclined to anything issuing from the Catholic 
press have added their commendations. The Kezchsbote, for 

1 Socialism. Its Theoretical Basis and Practical Application. By Victor 


Cathrein, S.J. Authorized Translation from eighth German Edition. Revised and 
enlarged by Victor F. Gettelmann, S.J. New York: Benziger. 
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instance, pronounced it to be “the best refutation of social 
democracy that had ever come to (its) knowledge,” and the 
author, in his Preface, very naturally takes pride in the 
acknowledgment of the Socialist leader, Herr Kautsky, in his 
Neue Zeit, that “ Marx’s theory has been rendered much better 
by Cathrein than by any of the Liberalist ‘ Socialist-killers,’” 
and that “the author has at least read the works which he 
discusses.” 

An American edition of Socialism was brought out by 
Father Conway, S.J., some years back, but since then Father 
Cathrein has enriched his work with a good deal of additional 
matter, comprising a fuller examination of Marx’s “ materialistic 
conception of history” and its application to socialist ideals, 
and likewise an account of the controversy between Herr Bebel’s 
so-called “orthodox” Socialistic party and the “revisionists” 
led by Bernstein and von Vollmar. Hence it has seemed 
advisable to draw up a fresh edition for the use of English- 
speaking countries, and this has now been done by Father 
Victor Gettelmann, S.J., who has taken the opportunity to 
incorporate an historical account of American Socialism. 

Socialism has not spread as widely in England as on the 
Continent and in America, not at least in its more thorough- 
going forms. Still it is with us also a question quite sufficiently 
topical and even burning, to make it desirable for all interested 
in what concerns the public welfare to try and understand its 
nature, its prospects, and its possibilities. Nor could a better 
introduction be recommended to any one anxious to acquire 
this knowledge than the book before us. Father Cathrein is 
far from failing to appreciate the harshness with which the 
present industrial system in many respects presses upon the 
poor, but on the contrary is strong in his demands for several 
important measures of social reform to temper the unfairness of 
our individualist conditions. Indeed it is to the working men with 
inclinations towards Socialism quite as much as to their richer 
neighbours that he addresses himself, exhorting them not to be 
deceived by the glowing pictures of a Socialistic future which it 
is so easy for imagination to conjure up, but to examine with 
him carefully the true tendency of Socialistic principles, and see 
if their realization would not rather mean general slavery and 
general impoverishment far worse than anything we have at 
present, and, as consequent on this, a speedy dissolution of the 
whole social fabric. 
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Father Cathrein’s first chapter is mainly historical. After 
a brief account of the pioneers of modern Socialism, he comes 
to Karl Marx’s theory, which he expounds as far as possible 
in that writer’s own words. Then he tells us of the divisions 
which afterwards sprang up in the party, of the points of 
disagreement, and of the various programmes of future action, 
such as those of Gotha and Erfurt, in which they reunited 
and enunciated their aims. After which comes a sketch of 
the doings of Socialists in the United States and the countries 
of Europe, the account of English Socialism being, it must be 
acknowledged, somewhat insufficient. 

In the second chapter the materialistic conception of history 
is briefly examined, and special pains are taken with its appli- 
cation as a basis of Socialism. Here the fallacy of Marx’s 
theory of Surplus Value is exposed: and his supplementary 
theories are tried by the test of some valuable statistics— 
namely, his theories that the capitalistic system of production 
tends to a gradual absorption of all smaller businesses by a 
few of colossal proportions; that the expansion of capitalistic 
undertakings is attended by a proportionate impoverishment of 
the proletariat; that this same expansion leads inevitably to 
periodical crises, recurring at intervals of about a decade, which 
render the workman’s position still more insecure; and that 
the final effect is to create an “industrial reserve army” of 
ever-increasing size, that is, of supernumerary workmen who are 
called into the factories in time of high pressure but at other 
times are thrown on the streets. A third chapter deals with 
some other tenets of Socialism, and calls attention to its incom- 
patibility with the maintenance of the Christian religion, and 
here again the argument is enriched with a most valuable 
collection of utterances from Socialist authorities. The fourth 
and last chapter, which covers a good half of the whole book, 
contains a most able demonstration of the impracticability of 
any socialistic system, alike from the point of view of the 
organization of labour, of industrial, intellectual, and moral 
progress, of the division of produce, of the overpopulation to 
which it must lead, and of the dissolution of family life. It 
is this part which ought most of all to be studied by persons 
inclined to favour the system, and it should suggest to them 
at least this moral, namely, that if there should at any time 
prove to be a general disposition to introduce the system, it 
should be tried first on a small scale. Indeed, one cannot help 
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thinking that, even as it‘is, it might be a really economical expen- 
diture of public money to pick out a good large section of the 
Socialists of a country like Germany, where they are numerous, 
settle them down in a territory as far as possible of their own 
choice and where their system would have every advantage, 
and finance them with a very large fund indeed of money or 
whatever else they may think needful to give the system a fair 
trial. Of course this is what has already been done in the case of 
Owen’s colony of New Harmony, and Cabet’s colony of Icaria. 
These did not succeed, but that, it is contended, was because 
they were experiments on too small a scale. Let it therefore 
be made again on a sufficiently large scale, and let the experi- 
ment be continued for a term of years. Probably twenty or 
even ten years would suffice to demonstrate its failure. But 
should it succeed the vast majority of us would be ready at once 
to extend the application to whole countries. 


2.—THE BOOK OF ISAIAS." 

That Pere Condamin was engaged in studying the text of 
Isaias has been known for some time past to readers of the 
Revue Biblique, and he has now published a commentary on 
these prophecies well worthy of the attention of students of 
Holy Scripture, for it is unique in its kind and masterly 
in its execution. Its speciality is that in it he investigates 
the strophaic arrangement of Isaias with a scientific thorough- 
ness much beyond what has been achieved by previous writers, 
and then employs the results as a very effectual test for deciding 
questions of text restitution. His theory is that which Father 
Zenner first applied to the Psalter, and which has more recently 
been applied by P. J. Hontheim to the Book of Job. 


The strophes of a poem succeed one another in this order: the 
strophe, which in its dimensions varies from 3 or 4 verses to 7, 
8, 10 or even more, is followed by an antistrophe, which is always 
symmetrical with it. For instance, if the strophe consists of seven 
verses grouped thus according to the sense 3, 2, 2, the antistrophe will 
have the same number of verses disposed in groups symmetrical or 
parallel to those of the strophe,—that is, 2, 2, 3 or 3, 2, 2. After the 
strophe and antistrophe comes an intermediary strophe (called by 
Zenner the alternating strophe), which is composed of parts symmetrical 

| Etudes Bibliques. Le Livre d’ssatas. Traduction critique, avec notes et 
commentaires. Par le P. Albert Condamin de la Compagnie de Jésus. Paris: 


Victor Lecoffre. 
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among themselves—for instance, 2, 2 or 3, 3 or 2, 2, 2 Or 3, 3, 3, Or 
again 3, 2, 2, 3, &c. (but never 3, 2 or 3, 2, 2 or 3, 3, 2, &c.). After 
the intermediary strophe comes another strophe and antistrophe. And 
if the poem is longer the series continues in the same order: inter- 
mediary strophe, strophe, antistrophe, and so on. 


To arrive at his conclusion that this symmetrical arrangement 
really dominates the Book of Isaias, Pere Condamin applies the 
four following rules: Does each strophe develop some principal 
thought? Is there a real symmetry, in regard to the number 
of verses and groups of verses, between the consecutive strophes 
and antistrophes? Does the recurrence of certain words which 
do not fail to attract attention in the same or neighbouring 
verses itself fall under the same law of symmetry? Does the 
intermediary strophe declare the divine threats of punishment 
or invitations to repentance in a more impressive style, in 
a more lyrical tone, or with a more solemn rhythm, and does 
it occupy a central position in the prophecy—as for instance in 
chapter ii. verses 10—19, where it has 10 verses before it and 10 
after (verse 28 of chapter i. really belonging to chapter ii.) ; 
or xiv. 1—46, where it has 36 verses before and 36 after it? 
If prophecy after prophecy exhibits this succession of strophe, 
antistrophe, intermediary strophe, all conforming to these four 
rules, the evidence is irresistible that the arrangement is really 
that of the writer, and a perusal of the volume before us will, 
we think, be held to establish satisfactorily that there is this 
arrangement and conformity everywhere discernible. Chapter i- 
verses I—27, form an easy example in which to detect it. 
Verses 2—4 give the first strophe in which the arrangement 
is 2, 2, 3 (stichs, or clauses) to a verse, and in which the leading 
idea is the ingratitude of Israel; and the word “Jahveh” 
(Jehovah) occurs in the first and “sons” in the second stich of 
verse 2, and both recur in the penultimate and ultimate stichs 
of verse 4. Verses 5—8 give the first antistrophe in which 
there are again 2, 2, 3 stichs to the respective verses, and the 
new idea developed is of the numerous chastisements inflicted 
on the people, but in this strophe there are no recurrent words. 
Verses 9, 10 give the intermediary strophe arranged as 2, 2, which 
has for its thought the resemblance of Sion in its present state 
to Sodom and Gomorrha. Here, too, there is a parallelistic 
recurrence of the same words, “ Jahveh,” “Sodom,” “Gomorrha,” 
between the first and second verses, Note too how sublime is this 
intermediary verse in the impressive simplicity of its thought 
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and language; how too it prepares the way for the invitation 
to repentance which follows. It will be easy for any one who 
wishes to see for himself how these same rules apply to what 
follows, verses 18—20 forming the second intermediary strophe, 
and verses 15 and 24 dividing the second and third strophes 
from their corresponding antistrophes ; he may note, too, how the 
recurrence of the word “blood” in verses 11 and 15, the word 
“Jahveh” in verses 18 and 20, and the words “ Sion,” “ faithful 
city,” “righteousness,” “justice,” “dross,” in verses 21, 22, 25, 
26, 27, fall into the symmetry. This symmetrical arrangement 
of the first poem of all is a good specimen of that which prevails 
throughout what is called the first part of Isaias. In the second 
part, the part beginning with chapter xl., the symmetry is still 
more intricate and skilful in its construction, and besides is 
double, being verified, not only in the correspondence of each 
strophe with its antistrophe, but also in the correspondence 
connecting together the several strophes and antistrophes of 
the first and last of the two halves of the poem, these being 
ranged symmetrically round the most central of the inter- 
mediary strophes. Thus, to exemplify from the recurrence of 
leading words, in the poem of chapters xl. I—xli. 29, the 
central intermediary strophe is in xli. i—5, where the coming 
of Cyrus as a deliverer is introduced; in the strophes and 
antistrophes before and after we have in xli. 2, and xli. 19, 20, 
the recurrence of “the hand of the Lord;” in xl. 3—5, and 
xli. 17, 18, the “desert” transformed ; in xl. 6—8, and xli. 15, 
16, the “breath” of the Lord, and so on, the parallelism 
being complete throughout. And that the complexity of the 
structure is not less pronounced in the succeeding poems of 
Isaias, part ii, may be seen at a glance by inspecting Pére 
Condamin’s useful Analytical Tables. On the other hand, 
in chapters lvi.—lix. and Ixiiii—Ixvi., the poems (with the 
exception of Ixiii. 8—lxiv. 13, which reads like an inserted 
lyric) are devoid of all strophaic arrangement—a fact which 
being so exceptional seems to postulate an explanation. 

When once this law of symmetrical arrangement is solidly 
established, it is clear how valuable it must be to determine 
textual obscurities. Sometimes, as in the case of chapters lx.— 
Ixii—the proper place of which is indicated, alike by the sense 
of the words and the strophaic arrangement, to be after liv. lv., 
as a continuation of the poem therein contained—it is a question 
of rectifying a dislocation, such as was apt to occur through 
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the text being written out in separate rolls, which were liable 
to get disturbed from their natural order. Sometimes, as in 
chapter i. verse 7, it is a question of removing a gloss which has 
crept in from the margin; sometimes of conjecturing the 
character of a passage which seems to have dropped out 
through the carelessness of a copyist. Sometimes a point of 
interpretation can be cleared up by this means, and of this an 
important instance is that of the “Servant of Jahveh” 
passages in xlii. I—4, xlix. 1—6, l. 4—9, lii. 13—liii. 12, the 
strophaic arrangement with its symmetries there showing that 
the passages (such as xli. 8) in which the collective sense is 
certain, belong to different poems from those in which the 
personal sense is demanded. One thing, however, the author 
very justly insists on, namely, that the application of this 
strophaic test to the determination of textual difficulties 
should be held decisive only when the case is absolutely clear, 
or when independent lines of evidence, such as those of 
literary criticism, point in the same direction. Nor must it be 
supposed that the test of symmetrical arrangement is useful 
only in obtaining positive results. Pere Condamin makes 
effective use of it in probing, and oftentimes rejecting, the 
over-subjective emendations proposed by critics like Cheyne, 
Duhm, Marti, and others. 

So far Pére Condamin gives us little of the higher criticism 
of the Book of Isaias, but he promises us another volume of 
Introduction, in which all such questions will be adequately 
treated. In the present volume his plan is to subjoin in short 
footnotes a running commentary on the readings of the text, 
and on the literal meaning, a commentary, however, in which, if 
space is economized, a very delicate faculty of literary insight is 
manifested. Then at the end of each poem come two longer 
sections, one of which discusses its literary structure, the 
other its historical reference. In two cases, that appended to 
chapter vii. on the nature of the sign given by Isaias to Achaz, 
and that appended to chapter liii. on the Servant of Jahveh, 
the sections become lengthy and valuable investigations. 


3.—“ THE PAST AND PRESENT LIBRARY.” 
Samuel Rogers was accustomed when he heard of a new 
book to read an old one, and it would be well were his example 


more widely followed. There are many who seem to think 
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that to be worth anything; a book, like an egg, must be new- 
laid, and who, while they are at pains to keep up with the 


content to remain strangers to the infinitely various treasures 
we inherit from the past. How grievous is the loss thus incurred, 
those are aware who set more store by old lamps than new, and 
love to pass their time with men who wrote out of the fulness 
of their heart, and because they wanted to say something, before 
literature had become a profession and a recognized means for 
obtaining bread and butter, the leisurely condition of whose 
existence allowed them to think things out, before putting pen 
to paper, whose scholarship was ripe, and to whom the quaint 
and simple vigour of our language, which in us is affectation, 
lends a special charm. 

It is therefore highly satisfactory to find efforts made in 
various directions with a view of enabling and inducing modern 
readers to make the acquaintance of old books, by presenting 
these in a cheap and attractive form, of which we find a very 
favourable example in the series now issuing by Messrs. Burns 
and Oates, under the general title which heads this notice. 
Three specimens lie before us, well-printed, handy, and alto- 
gether appetizing little volumes, each presenting a work well 
worth reading, preceded by an introduction by a competent 
modern hand, under the not very happy title of a “ Foreword,” 
which however legitimate in the days when the books were 
written, is too self-consciously archaic in our own. 

The Love of Books, translated from the “ Philobiblion” of 
Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, who died A.D. 1345, the 
year before Crecy, is of unique interest as presenting the 
portrait, drawn by himself, of the most notable English biblio- 
phile of medizval times, its value being not a little enhanced 
by the introduction in which the Bishop of Clifton points out 
its more important characteristics, speaking of “its quaint 
beauties, its passion, and the perfume of the scriptorium which 
breathes from every page.” Richard de Bury, who in the high 
offices he held had rare opportunities for collecting, was 
commonly reported to have more books than all the other 
English Bishops put together. He could not live out of their 
company, and surrounded himself with libraries wherever he 
went. That his love for books was truly a passion, every line 
of his little treatise bears witness, and although in the great 
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pillage under Henry VIII. his priceless collection was ruthlessly 
dispersed, the fruit of his labours is not entirely lost to us, many 
of his MSS. being still preserved, especially at Oxford, in the 
University Library and that of Balliol College. 

Even more instructive, however, than his own immediate 
subject, is the light he sheds on his own time, though in many 
respects it is a painful one, as indicating the progress of such 
abuses as paved the way for the great religious revolt of two 
centuries later. Amongst the “enemies of books” the Bishop 
classes those who should have been their best friends, in 
stigmatizing whose defects he indulges in plain-speaking quite 
of the medieval type. Moreover, although a loyal son of the 
Church, and recognizing in Rome “the fountain-head of 
Christian faith,’ he does not hesitate to speak his mind 
concerning “ Papal provisions.” 

What must particularly strike us is the curious resemblance 
between the questions which interested scholars six hundred 
years ago, and those of our own day. De Bury speaks of the 
relative claims of ancient and modern books very much as we 
ourselves might do, and his plea for the study of Greek cannot 
but remind us of the controversy at present agitating our 
Universities. 

Of the immortal Chronicle of Jocelyn of Brakelond, introduced 
with insight and sympathy by Dr. William Barry,! not much 
need be said, the delightful old gossiping author, and his hero, 
Abbot Samson, being presumably not altogether unfamiliar to 
English readers, thanks to Thomas Carlyle. It will, however, 
be a boon to many to possess the quaint and curious narrative 
itself in so convenient and desirable a form. 

Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More? is perhaps the most 
attractive volume of all. In the first place, the others are 
translations from the Latin, and excellently as the translators 
have done their work, something must of necessity be lost in 
the process. Roper, on the other hand, wrote in English, and 
at a period when our language habitually exhibited its quaint 
and idiomatic nervous vigour, for which the refinements and 
polish of later days are a poor substitute; while More himself, 
whose quoted utterances give his son-in-law’s narrative its main 
value and singular charm, used these possibilities as no prose- 
writer has done before or since. It is somewhat misleading 
to style Roper’s work a “ Life,” for it makes no pretence to be 
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a complete biography, and does but present detached pictures 
of the martyred Chancellor, as the husband of his favourite 
daughter had the opportunity of knowing him in the intimacy 
of family life, and as an eye-witness of its cruel and tragic close. 
We are thus afforded an unmatched opportunity of getting to 
know the man of whom Mr. Justice Walton truly says in his 
brief but admirable Foreword: “ No figure which passes across 
the stage of English history has a more fascinating interest than 
that of Thomas More,” while Lord Macaulay styled him “one 
of the choice specimens of human wisdom and virtue.” And 
never has the much-debated dictum that “the style is the man” 
been more strikingly illustrated than in his case. There is 
nothing in our literature that could possibly be mistaken for 
More’s work, beyond what is really his. The mixture of shrewd 
sense, erudition, keen observation, caustic wit, and tender piety, 
all unfailingly set off by lambent humour, which did not desert 
him even on the scaffold, stamp his utterances with a mint- 
mark which defies imitation. And even in his odzter dicta, 
what a wealth of historical information is often enshrined ;—as 
when Roper, during the height of his father-in-law’s season 
of royal favour, signified his joy at seeing King Henry walk for 
an hour together with his arm round his neck,—and More 
replied, “I thank our Lord, son, I find his grace my very good 
lord indeed, and I believe he doth as singularly favour me, 
as any subject within this realm; howbeit, son Roper, I may 
tell thee, I have no cause to be proud thereof, for if my head 
would win him a castle in France (for then there was war 
between us), it should not fail to go.” 


4.—HOW NOT TO DO IT.! 

The religious and intellectual needs of our day naturally call 
into the field a host of loyal champions eager to strike a blow 
for the Faith they love and cherish. But in the multitude 
of such auxiliaries there is not always strength, and some are 
apt to prove more embarrassing to the cause they wish to serve 
than are professed antagonists; in which category we must 
reluctantly number the reverend author of the volume before 
us. He is manifestly full of righteous zeal for the good cause, 
and his own faith is so robust that he cannot endure the want 
of it in others ; but, unfortunately, he seems to think that nothing 


1 Apologetica. Elementary Apologetics for Pulpit and Pew. By the Kev. 
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is so potent to refute antagonists or confirm doubters as fierce 
indignation expressed in the strongest language he can discover. 
If there be any whom his method is likely to convince, it has 
never been our fortune to meet them. 

To give a specimen of his style. He devotes eight several 
articles to refutation of the Atheistic assertion—* There is no 
God,” and the first five of these open respectively as follows : 


I. The expressing, the writing down of the above affirmation shocks 
universally. It is an assertion which points to a revolting order of 
intelligence and conduct. Not in all languages of the world, not 
in all the utterances of mankind is there an averment so horrible, so 
blasphemous, so ignominious. It reveals mental and moral degeneracy 
of the lowest type. 

II. Once more let us’ stigmatize this declaration as the most 
shameless, the most profligate ever made. To utter it there is required 
an effrontery and a corruption which can proceed only from a mind 
given over to pride or from a heart abandoned to every wicked desire, 
and perhaps to the most grasping greed and the most abominable lusts. 

I1I. The denial of a universally and admitted fact [sc] cannot be 
scarified too deeply. . . . It is an insult to intelligence; it is an 
insolent disclaimer of the best and highest thoughts and aspirations. . . . 

IV. It would seem that the further we enter upon the analysis of 
this assertion, the more it becomes apparent that it is an affirmation 
not only flagitious in its nature but helpless and hopeless in its logic. 

V. There is no language too scathing wherewith to rebuke the man 
who asserts that God does not exist. His position should entitle him 
to no respect. He is an eyesore in creation. His presence defiles 
humanity. 

Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget. 
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I--BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 
AT the present time the attention of the whole Catholic world 
is directed towards the life and actions of that holy priest whom 
we have known so long as “ Venerable,” and can now in joy of 
heart call the “ Blessed” Curé d’Ars. Thus we gladly welcome 
two lives of the new dcatus which come to us for review. The 
first of these is a new biography in French, written by a relative 
of the holy Curé, and is the most recent addition to the well- 
known series, “Les Saints,’ edited by M. Henri Joly, and 
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published by Victor Lecoffre of Paris. In these pages we see 
portrayed by a loving hand the incidents of his simple yet 
marvellous life: how he grew to holiness amidst his peasant 


surroundings ; the call, through many difficulties, to be a priest ; 
his strenuous life-work in the parish that was to give him his 
title to sanctity and to fame; and his happy death (amid much 
pain and suffering) in the place that had been the. scene of 
life-long labours. 

English-speaking Catholics were ever among the devotees 
of this sainted Curé, “attracted by that never-failing magnet to 
Catholic laymen—the holiness of a priest,’ and their sons and 
daughters may prefer to read about him in their own tongue. 
They may satisfy their desires by getting the Life of the Blessed 
Curé d’Ars—a re-issue of an old compilation at the very 
moderate price of one shilling (Burns and Oates). 

Father Peter Chandlery does not slacken in his self-imposed 
task of furnishing Catholic visitors to Rome with handbooks 
imparting the fruits of his own long residence and industry, in 
the shape of information as to the sanctuaries and shrines of the 
Eternal City. Those who have already made acquaintance 
with his Pzlgrim-Walks in Rome will know what to expect in 
his latest publication, Le Ges de Rome, in which he has 
collected all particulars regarding a church which, however 
opinions may differ as to its architecture and decoration, must 
ever be classed amongst the historical churches of Christen- 
dom. The attractiveness and usefulness of the brochure are 
enhanced by three plans and twenty-two illustrations; but 
we much regret the employment, presumably for the sake 
of the plates, of that meretricious glazed paper, now so much in 
vogue, which not only is offensive in other ways, but likewise 
breaks up with very moderate use, being almost as brittle as 
glass, so that a book or pamphlet is presently resolved into its 
ultimate elements. 

In The Garden of Francesca, by Mr. Henry Cullimore (3s. 6d. 
Elkin Mathews, 1905), we have a tragedy in blank verse which 
cives its name to the volume, with sonnets and fugitive pieces in 
addition. The writer is one whose mind is filled with classic 
lore, who knows the bewitching stories of the Arthurian cycle 
and the search for the Holy Grail, and has made diligent study 
of Boccaccio. Of the longer poems we derived pleasure from 
that entitled /lorentius and Desidia, and we were struck by the 
sonnet on Arzadne. 
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Il—MAGAZINES. 

Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

REVUE D'HISTOIRE ECCLESIASTIQUE. (1905, I.) 

The De Virginitate of Basil of Ancyra. F. Cavallera. Was 
John XXII. a Miser? G.Wollat. Relations between 
England and the Low Countries (1598 — 1625). 
G. Willaert, S.J. Reviews, &c. 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (February 7.) 

From Manchuria to Port Arthur. A. Huonder. M. Loisy and 
the author of the Fourth Gospel. /. Anabenbauer. The 
Centenary of Kant. 47. Hoffman. Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (February 4 and 18.) 

The Political Character of the German Centre. The Poetry of 
Giovanni Marradi. Doubt in Religion. The Legal 
Position of the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church. 
Reason and Rationalism. Padagogics at the St. Louis 
Exhibition. The first volume of the Acta Tridentina. 
The Gramophone and the Gregorian Chant. Reviews, &c. 

ETUDES. (February 5 and 20.) 

The Beatification of the Curé d’Ars. Z. Perroy. The Protest 
of Pius VII. to Napoleon. P. Dudon. The martyred 
Carmelites of Compi¢gne. 4. Chérot. The Blue Lotus 
—Theosophy. L.de Grandmaison. Delation. /. Burnichon. 
The Immaculate Conception Celebration. A.de Becdelicvre. 
Louis Veuillot from 1855 to 1869. G. Longhaye. Con- 
temporary Poetry. V. Delaporte. Reviews, &c. 

BESSARIONE. (December, 1904.) 

The Immaculate Conception in the Orthodox Greek Church. 
Mgr. N. Marini. Divorce in Russia. A. Padlmierz. 
Christianity according to Two Mussulman Treatises. 
G. Gabrieli. _The Holy See and the Armenians. J/gr. G. 
Asgian. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. 

The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. S.Pvotin, The Historical 
Method and the Fathers. £. Louvy. The Mormons. 
G. Demiaute. The Magnificat at the Congres Marial. 
S. Salaville. Reviews, &c. 
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